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LIVING PESTS. 


N East Lothian the farmers have agreed to take very decided 
measures to reduce the number of sparrows. They have 
formed aclub for the purpose. The subscription is to be 

based on the size of the candidate’s farm. It will be at the 

rate of one halfpenny an acre, with a minimum of half-a- 
crown. Members are to pay for sparrows at the following 
rates: Full-feathered birds twopence a dozen, fledgelings three 
haltpence a dozen, eggs a penny per dozen. As a general 
principle we are opposed to the persec ution of any species 
of bird; but the case against “the avian rat,” as Mr. 

legetmeier calls the sparrow, is too strong. In town it is a 

chirpy and cheerful little person with little against it and much 

in its favour; but in the held and garden it plays havoc. 

Directly and indirectly it has reaped many undeserved advantages 

from the various Wild Birds’ Protection Acts, and still more 

from the reduction in numbers of its natural enemies the 
birds of prey. At the meeting for the formation of the club, 
allusion was made by the chairman to districts in which farmers 
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had practically to cease growing corn owing to the ravayes 
of the spurrow. 

The East Lothian farmers in the past have frequently 
shown an equal resolution not to let themselves be per eer of 
the rewards of their skill and toil by Nature’s wild marauders. 
\bout twenty or twenty-five years ago, when rooks and 
wood - pigeons multiplied so much as to be a threat to 
the grain harvest, they took very similar measures and 
leclared war against these birds. Public opinion was not so 
strongly with them on that occasion. ‘The rook is an integral 
part of our country lite and his voice is intimately associated 
with its most peaceful landscapes. <A rookery is a very propet 
adjunct to the mansion or vicarage “ bosom'd high in tufted trees.” 
And the rook is not altogether useless, but delights in eating 
the larvae that prey on our crops, Who would not be sorry to see 
him in his sober black dress become as rare as his cousins, the 
chough and the raven? But when allowed to increase till his 
kind become as the sands of the sea tor multitude he 1s apt to 
develop new and most undesirable tastes. He turns into a 
robber of the rickyard and the harvest-field, and destroys turnips 
by taking pieces out of them and letting in the frost; he steals the 
eggs of hens in the farmyard and of game-birds in the field. He 
even becomes carnivorous, and gobbles up poults of various sorts 

It is for this that he merits and generally 
There are two sides to the case against 
No bird of the woodland has a sweeter or 
more welcome note, and, moreover, he has of recent years been 
subject to a devastating attack, diphtheritic in nature. Yet the 
wood-pigeon is the greediest ot all the birds, and unfortunately 
lis preference is for the cereals which man at infinite trouble 
vrows for bis own consuinption. When he multiplies beyond a 
certam point, therefore, drastic measures become necessary. 
llis, however, is not a very serious problem, for the simple 
reason that he is very good-eating, and at the edges of the wood 
to which he comes to roost, or with decoys, is not difficult to shoot. 
These examples enable us to form a broad distinction between 
two different kinds of pests. One, like the rook, is not in 
itself an evil, but tends to become so when allowed to multiply 
inordinately. ‘The other is of no discoverable use. Of course, 
the latter statement is one that could only be made in 
view of the scientili study of recent times. Before much 
was known about bacteriology, the opinion was general that 
everything in Nature had its appointed place and that it was 
impious to destroy it. But the farmer cannot accept such a 
doctrine. At any rate, it would be difficult for him to explain the 
uses that are served by thistles and other weeds on the ground. 
I-very year he does his best to exterminate them, and if he 
succeeded it is difficult. to understand what would be the loss to 
the country. 

Medical men have arrived at the conclusion that the 
ordinary house-fly could be exterminated without doing any harm to 
anything. It carries diseases and is in many ways an annoyance 
lhere is a society whose chief object is to exterminate the rat, 
and they have a very strong case in their favour. Che rat 
is not only a pilferer, but with his burrowing and gnawing 
habits he both destructive and dangerous, and it has been 
absolutely demonstrated that he has on more than one 
xccasion disseminated the germs of contagious diseases. Nor 
need there be much solicitude even on behalf of those very 
humane persons who object to the extended slaughter of any 
living creature. The rat, like the thistle and its companion 
weeds, is very well able to take care of itself. As long as there 
is a piece of neglected ground in England, an old house inhabited 
bv those who do not care kill their vermin, a few ditches and 
drains for concealment, the rat will be able to live and propagate 
his kind. \ reduction in his number will be welcome on every 
account. Our columns are continually bewing witness to the 
difference of opinion held in regard to many wild creatures, the 
goidiinch and the bullfinch being the latest to be put in the 
dock. They, however, and especially the former, are such 
charming tenants of garder and hedgerow that we would give 
them the full benefit of the doubt. Those who garden for 
pleasure, at any rate, will not be disposed to take harsh measures, 
however excusable these may be on the part of men who depend 
on the soil for a livelihood. 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


() UR trontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchioness 


as ravenously asa hawk. 
receives chastisement, 
the wood-pigeon also. 


of Donegall. The Marchioness of Donegall is a daughte: 
of the late Mr. Henry St. George Twining, and her marriage 
to the late Marquess took place In 1902 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
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UR number this week is dated for December 25th, 
although the exigencies of distribution compel us to 
prepare it a few days earlier. As we write the 
omens are all in favour of an old-fashioned Yule, for 
a cold north wind is blowing over field and meadow 

and moaning about house and plantation, a thin coating of 
‘ce is on the pond and there is news of a heavy snowfall 
in the North. So many open winters have followed one 
another in succession that the chances are now in favour of a 
hard one. We hopeand know that more than the weather will 
be old-fashioned ; that in historic hall and lowly cottage the 
hospitalities of the season will be enjoyed with right goodwill, 
and it is in these circumstances that we too would like to be 
a little old-fashioned and, in the style of our ancestors, 
address a few words to “the centle reader,” telling bim 
that it is not ours to know his name or station, though there 
is yet a strong though invisible link between him and us. In 
a sense, we have had much conversation together, and we have 
met in so many numbers as to establish the bonds of a friendship 
that is almost personal. Once more, then, we tender to ow 
readers the greeting of the season, hoping that each in the way 
he or she likes best wiil enjoy the Merriest Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 


Arrangements for holding the General Election have now 
received official sanction, and if the programme be carried out 
events will follow in this order. The Dissolution has been fixed 
for January 8th, and writs for the new elections are to le 
issued on the same day. It is customary for the dates of polling 
to be fixed by the Returning Officer after consulting with 
the various candidates. The final decision rests with him should 
they not be in agreement. In London and its neighbourhood 
writs will be received on the evening of January &th; in the 
rest of the country on January roth. The earliest possible date 
on which a candidate may be elected is January 12th; but thi 
can only occur in the case of a constituency so near the Crown 
Office that the writ is received on the day of issue and th 
candidate unopposed. Already a number of polling date 
have been provisionally fixed, the earliest on the list bein: 
January 12th, after which there will be polling in one place o1 
another every day until the 28th of the mouth. Thus, thos 
who are engaged in politics will have an extremely shor! 
Christmas holiday ; indeed, electioneering in one form or another 
is likely to go on now continually for six weeks. 


When so many ardent politicians are taxing their ingenuity 
to coin telling phrases either for or against the House of Lords, 
it is as refreshing to come upon Lady Stanley's story of John 
Bright as it is for the desert traveller to find an oasis. 
The story is so witty that the member of any party might 
laugh at it with an easy conscience. John Bright, following a 
custom of his, had called on his way to the House of Common 
He did not usually take tea, preferring to put some suga! 
in his pocket—a curious personal detail that has nothi 
to do with the story. One day, however, Lady Stank 
handed him a cup of hot tea and accompanied it with tl 
question, “ Now, Mr. Bright, what do we want with a House of 
Lords?” Without replying, he carefully poured the tea into 
the saucer to cool it; so she repeated the question, when hi 
smiled, and, tapping his finger on the saucer, said, * This is the 
House of Lords” Now, Conservatives may very well argue that 
hot-headed Liberal legislation requires cooling, while Liberals 
may, with equal justice, retort that the cup is the thing and there 
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is no need for a saucer. So that this anecdote may be fairly 
described as a story without a moral. 





A fine display of courage on the part of the legal profession 
has been called forth by the failure of the Law Guarantee Asso- 
ciation. The losses are likely to amount to a couple of millions, 
and they fall almost entirely upon those who are engaged in the 
practice of the law. From the judge to the solicitor’s clerk, 
representatives of every branch of the calling may be found 
among the shareholders. Among the most important of them 
are the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Grantham, Sir Edward 
Clarke and Sit John Gray Hill. It was only to be expected 
that under such leadership the crisis would be met with 
dignity. Newspapers have described the shareholders’ meeting 
as stormy, but there were only a few dissentients at it, and 
those were the smaller shareholders. Sir Edward Clarke, 
moving a resolution for winding up, made a perfect speech, 
in the course of which he called upon his fellow-share 
holders to bear their loss with a courage worthy of the great 
profession to which they belonged. In view of the many 
hard things occasionally said about lawyers, it is satisfactory to 
know that it is the desire of those connected with the unfortunate 
society to see its creditors paid in full. Hlonour in a huge body 
of men is even more admirable than in an individual. 

In the Report of the Copyright Committee of which Lord 
Gorell was chairman, the most interesting portion is that which 
relates to architecture. One feels a great deal of sympathy with 
the recommendation that architects should be rendered as se ure 
of the works of their brains as any otherartist. But there would 
be great practical difficulty in safeguarding their inventions for 


them. As the law at present stands the plans and designs are 
copyright; but it is open to anyone to look at a building and 
construct another one resembling it in every respect. Perhaps 


the most annoying thing is that this copying is frequently 
performed with cheap materials, so that the imitation is 
a parody rether than a copy of the original. \vain, 
the majority of architects take a real delight in fine 
buildings, and would rather have their ideas stolen and 
their houses repeated than witness the erection of dwellings that 
become an eyesore to them. But it is extremely doubtful 
if there are many people capable of looking at the work of a 
vreat architect and produc ing a fac-simile of it. It cannot be 
aid of architecture as Tennyson said of poetry, “ All can grow 
the flower now, for all have got the seed.” 
THE HOLLY BRAKE. 
Passing through the holly brake 
When the year is green 
Nest Oot moss and eye ol blue 
lie the leaves atween; 
Ilere is song and story gay, 
ivove and light from day to dav, 
Rest beside the way! 
Passing through the holly brake 
When vrows vrey the year, 
rears have dropped amid the dew, 
Perished hopes are here! 
Livht is dying, ways are chilled; 
allen leaves the nests have filled; 
very sony is stilled. 
Passing through the holly brake 
When the year grows white, 
Crimson berric Ss shine anew 
Unto Christmas night! 
Starlight glistens, carols wake; 
\ll who mourn sweet comfort take! 
Bless’d be ve, for Christ His sake, 
"Neath the holly brake! 
\LIck KK. GIilLinGton, 
Anything in the shape ot good luck to Ireland is alway: 
heartily welcomed by the Sister Isle, and according to a return 
issued by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instru 
tion, the produce of the grain crops has been highly 
satisfactory; indeed, that term scarcely does justice to thi 
exceptional character of the report. he yields for wheat, 
oats, barley and rye are the highest on record, and the 
juality is above the average. In parts of Ulster and Connaught 
serious damave was done by the rain and wind, but in the 
earlier districts of the North and West the er ps were finely 
saved. Things appear to have been better in Ireland than in 
this country, where the farmers are feeling at present very much 


discouraged by the fact that, whereas wheat is higher in price 
than it has been for the last quarter of a century, the characte1 
of the weather has been such as to hinder sowing on anything lik: 
the area that was contemplated early in the year. Some ag 

culturists are hoping against hope to get their winter wheat in 
even now ; but it is most likely that we shall witness the curiou 
paradox of an imy roved prospect and a contracted output, 
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\ sidelight is thrown on American prosperity by the very 
extraordinary iacrease which has taken place this year in th 
number and value of the money orders issued by the Post Office 
to bv ent tot ide of the Atlantic at Christmas. The increase 
in round numbers 1s from a million to a million and a-half pounds 
erling. The United Kingdom comes in for the largest share of 
these remittances. ltaly, Austria and Germany follow in the 
rder named. There is a corresponding inc rease in the number of 
parcel nt to Europe It amounts to sixty-four per cent. The 


agents who make it a busine to remit small drafts also report 
that they have bad a greater number to deal with this year, the 
increase being as much as eighty per cent. in one case. = T/ he 
Times correspondent, who forwards these figures from New York, 

iys itis the “conservative estimate ” that the total amount sent 
abroad r Christmas amounts to ten million pounds. No 
greater proof can be given of the revival of commercial 


Phe Board of Agriculture has been making an enquiry «as to 
the wellare of the lapwing, as representations have Irequently 
been made to it that this usetul ally of the farmer was decreasing 


in nambers. The evidence tends to show that while the bird 
is stiil common, it is not so common as it once was. Out of 
one hundred and eventy-seven ibservers, seventy-five, or $2°3 
per ceut., observed a decrease. The cause or rather cause— 
appear to be plain enough. Very eldom nowadays is 


the lapwing trapped or shot, and these methods may be dis- 
missed as having no effect on its numbers. It suffers only from 
collection of its eggs, which are more and more looked upon as 
a luxury in the spring of the year. Some of the correspondents 
of the Board of Agriculture urge that the egys should be 
protected under the Wild bird Protection \ct. We do 
not know that this is absolutely necessary. Very little harm 
is done it only the first clutch of egys be taken, as 
the later broods have much more chance generally of being 
healthy and rorous.  Itis the prolongation of the egg-collecting 
eason that should be stopped, and if it were made illecal to sell 
evys after a date that could be fixed by consultation with the 
naturalists, the shrinkage innumbers of this beautiful and welcome 
inhabitant of our fields and moots would probably be checked. 


During that part of the winter that we have already passed 
ve have experienced two very fairly marked and distinct spells 
ot unusually severe weather. It has been most noticeable, by 
those who take any notice at all of these phenomena, that just 
previous to both of these spells there was a very large migration 
ot birds, chiefly of the thrush family, such as fieldfares, though 
there were others taking part in it as well, across the middle ot 
ken wlat d from East to West. Phe ere on their way, doubt 
less, lo the milder Western districts; and since this Eastward 
migration occurred before the second, as well as before the first, 
bad spell, the inference is that between the two a large number 
of the birds found their way back avain to the East. Often 


when we see the birds acting in this manner, and showing that 


. 
veneral and very marked restlessness which is their habit just 
be ore a big storm, we say that they are aware of “coming 
atmospheric changes.”” Surely this is a phrase that 1s a little 
calculated to darken counsel. Would it not be much more 
proper to say that they are aware of an atmospheric change 
(already present and apparent to their finer sense) which is the 
prelude to some more violent manifestation of which we, too, 


shall be aware soon ? 


The general water-level in tue country ts said to be a good 
deal higher now than it has been known to be for mauy a year 
at this season. Little wonder at it. This has been observed of 
the greater part of england, but ts, fortunately, more particularly 
true of just those districts which are, as a rule, most deticient in 
their water supply, and where water has been a very scarce 
commodity in some rather recent summers, These are the 
counties of the East and South-East right along the South Coast 
as far as the Ilampshire border. London, we all know, and 
some towns in the Midlinds have not been well supplied during 
the summer. On the whole, the height of the springs and 
wells in all this region gives promise of better things now. The 
recent rains have been accompanied with heavy winds, which 
shake the depths of the earth by the agency of the big trees 
straining at their roots, and so help the per olation of the water 
and the filling of the reservoirs by the springs. lu great contrast 
to the really more than sufficient rainfall in the East has been 
the dr yught all over the West Cou try, where a drought seldom 
happens. Last summer these districts were quite dried up and 
their springs even now are s uid to be ata very low level. 

York antiquaries have been reminded by a paper read to 
the local archeological society that the trade of clockmaker was 
found among their fellow-citizens as early as 1471. That is not 
to say that no men made clocks in York betore that year, for a 


cunning locksmith wrought one for the great minster a century 
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earlier. York, however, was late in buying its clock, for in the 
early thirteen hundreds the Southern cathedrals and monasteries 


were already marking time with those wondrous engines which, 
as at Exeter and Wells, showed the hour, the age of the moon 
and the procession of the heavenly bodies round the earth, which 
was the centre of our old complacent cosmogony. York has 
still its Jack Strike-the-Clocks, oaken men in harness, carved in 
Henry VIII.’s day at a cost of thirteen shillings and fourpence. 
But Wells makes a brave show with the tour horsemen who, as 
the hour sounds, rush round the little platform over the dial- 
plate. Moreover, Wells has a Jack with a “to-name,” Jack 
Blandiver, whose office is to strike the quarters by kicking his 
heels. Ali such wonders probably followed some Oriental 
model, perhaps a crusader’s booty. [Before they came, even the 
monastic houses must have been content with some device to 
measure time rather than mark it on every day when the sun 
failed to strike the dials. We, who live under the orders of 
clocks and watches unnumbered, may find something to regret in 


those days of long hours unmarked. 


THE SIDITE. 
We have no conscience and no care 
And us no sweets can clov; 
lor we are of the ancient air 
And brothers born of joy. 
We watch the earth-begotten men 
That still must toil and moil 
Vainly, until they turn again 
Into their mother soil. 


Light hearts are ours, light thoughts, light wings 
And vet our songs can say 
‘The seeret of the clder things 
That men have lost for aye. 
We have no conscience andl ne care 
No trouble and no tears; 
And vet we envy men that fare 
Sad through the saddened vears 
ROBIN FLOWER. 

“ Things modern are as good as things old, provided they be 
excellent, for it is mere vanity in those who run after names 
rather than deeds.” On the foundation of this extract from 
Vasari, the biographer of Michael Angelo, Mr. Vhomas G. Jackson, 
Kk.A., has founded an appropriate little sermon on the weaknesses 
of the modern dealer and collector. Speaking of the now 
notorious bust, he says with perfect truth that it is a matte 
of no real consequence whether it was by Leonardo or by 
Lucas, although it is very evident by the proceeds realised 
respectively by the works of the one and the other that if it 
were by Lucas it would have only a slight money value as com 
pared with what the value would be could it be truly attributed 
to leonardo. But the intrinsic value of a work of art does 
not in any degree depend on the name attached to it. The 
vreatest master muy produce a very mediocre work, and an 
indifferent painter has occasionally had an inspiration that led to 
the birth of a masterpiece. But those who estimate art from the 
mercantile standpoint can never assimilate this properly. The 
authenticity of a picture or picce of statuary is almost the only 
thing they care anything about, and willingly they pay enormous 
sums for interior work when it is proved to have come from a 
ereat man, 


Mr. Jackson has no difficulty in showing how inimical this 
is to the advance of art. In poimt of fact it is only one man 
in ten thousand who is capable, on seeing a fine piece of work 
for the first time, of saying decisively and finally that it 
is the offspring of genius. In literature this applies even 
more forcibly than in painting. There the public is continually 
running after names, because the individuals who compose 
it are not able themselves to single out the best in the mu titude 
of things put before them. But the man who makes a mistake 
in literature can easily retrace it, because books are many 
and cheap. He who purchases a picture is in a different 
position. He may have given thousands of pounds for it, 
and should his eyes be opened to discover that he has bidden 
only for a name, the dilhculty of exchange is very great. 
The main point made by Mr. Jackson, however, is that all 
this tells very hardly against the living contemporary artist, 
whose works, at any rate during his lifetime, are sold for a trifle, 
even when they are manifestly superior to some of the canvases 
of the much-prized masters of the past. We have more than once 
stated this problem in these pages, but it is easier to put the tacts 
down in print than to find a solution for the difficulty. It must 
evidently lie in the awakening and education of the artistic sense. 


ig in the conviction 
and heavy fine of the offenders, of fishmongers offering 
salmon for sale in the close season, in contravention of 
the Salmon Fisheries Act, suggest the question as to who are the 


Two prosecutions last week, terminatit 
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buyers of the salmon thus unlawfully exposed. It would seem 
that the supply must argue a certain demand, and it is likely 
that the purchasers would plead ignorance of the law on the 
subject. It might be well if the law required all fishmongers to 
put up in their shops a notice, which might conceivably be 
issued free by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, stating the 
close season, of which none would then be able to assume ignor- 
ance. The Fishmongers’ Company, which instituted these 
salutary prosecutions, might, perhaps, take the matter in hand. 





A recent discussion on the Children Bill in the Legislative 
Council of the Isle of Man brought to view a curious and 
obsolete ecclesiastical ordinance to the effect that children con- 
victed of pulling horses’ tails should be set on a wooden horse and 


PALESTINE 


HE Fellahin, or native labourers, to which class the 
Palestine shepherd belongs, are not Bedouins, wander- 
ing sons of the desert; but they are almost as ancient 
in origin and as wild in their life. Pride, isolation, 
narrowness of mind, close inter-marriage have all 

tended to preserve their ancieat character intact. This stubborn 

agricultural race, sons of the fields, we may call them, have never 
been absorbed or dispossessed by any conquering people. Colonel 

Conder allows them the title of ** Modern Canaanites,” explaining 

this term by ‘descendants of the Semitic race which the 

vyptians found in Palestine before the time of the Hebrew con 

quest.” But even among the Fellahin, the shepherds are a race 
+t apart. [bey live entirely with their flocks; night and day their 

sheep and goats : ‘ 

are thei! 

lriends and 

panions. 


Ss 


soie 
com- 
They 
tend them by day 
and guard them 
by night. Then 
business 1s not 
only an honourable 


calling, but it is 
one of perpetual 


difficulty and 
Shep- 
the Last 
are men of war; 
also they are men 
of some initiative 
and practical in- 
le lligen e. 
Let us 


danger. 
herds in 


conh- 
sider some of the 
manners and 
customs ol these 
wild, strong men, 


whose! uddy faces, 
brown-red 
and sturdy 
figures stand out 
so often in massive 
silhouette against 


CIOAKS 


a soft landscape. 
Even in the 
mountain city ol 
Jerusalem and 
round the Mosque 
of Omar they 
seem somewhat 
out of place. The 
hillside is their 
home and _ their 
temple. Firstly, 
we are often told 
that they lead thei 
sheep—this is the 
custom, and, 


indeed, it Ss a 


necessity where 
there are no 
roads; but in the 


mixed double flock 
ol sheep and goats 
which I saw 
defiliny past the 
huge rock-hewn 
Pool of Solomon, 
b e ] OW 


close WU. J. Rendall. 
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whipped—presumably not for the whole period of their enforced 
ride. A proposal was introduced tor the deleting of this enact 
that the still stands as a 
possible terror to juvenile evildoers. Perhaps the Council did 
not feel justified in removing what may be regarded as an 
interesting survival of legislation passed at a date when humanity 
to the lower animals did not often find a conspicuous place in 
our statutes. We might think that this was a piece of malicious 
persecution from which the animals were 
to protect themselves and to give their tormentors at least as 
good as the latter gave. It would be interesting to know when 
the punishment was last inflicted. A humorist on the Council 
is reported to have asked whether the tail-pulling propensity of 


ment, but was rejected, so clause 


perfectly well able 


Manx children, to which this old law seems to point, was the 
cause of the taillessness of the cats in that island to-day. 


SHEPHERDS 
A 4 A . 
Bethlehem, the shepherd was leading his flock, while the shepherd 
lad was some distance ahead, walking behind rather than driving 
the flock in front of him. Here there was no need of directing the 


flocks to any pasture, for they passing along a_ soft 
by-road ribbed with grass; but even such roads are 


were 
uncommon, 


and it is as a rule the shepherd’s duty to guide his sheep 
and find out pasturage for them. On the stony hillsides of 
Judaea this 1s no easy matter. Tufts of rough, stringy grass 


} 


struggle limestone; but todder is si 


instance, on the 


through the bare 
enough. In Cralilee, as, for 
slope down to the Lake of Tiberias, pasturage 


and easiel 


wily 
meadows which 
Is more frequent 


\\ e are 


flowers spring on every side; 


work and less dangerous 


very heart of the country: 


the shepherd’s 
in the 
the desert seems a 
world away. It 1 
different in the 


North. In the 


Lebanons, where 
huge flocks con 
grevate, there 1s 
grass enough 

ome meadows at 
Baalbek reminded 
me of England 


in the abundance 
and even in the 
‘ quality of the pas 
ture; but 
an evel present 


there 1S 


danger from wild 


beasts, leopards, 
panther ind 
W ives. Yet, after 
all, the she ple d’ 
worst enemy IS 
the Bedouin 
robber, for nis 


raids are perpet ial 
and 


many a good 
shepherd is called 
upon to lav down 
bis life for his 
sheep. Theis 
costume and 
weapons tell the 
satne story; they 
all carry guns ot 
massive club the 


latter of oak, for 
midable  weapor 
which Into 
a lump of knotted 
wood at the ex 


vrow 


tremity. The gun 
are old-fashioned 
flint-lock 

or some other obso 
letetypeot firearm. 
It is pleasant to 
hear, th yvugh | did 
not observe it, that 


muskets 


they also emplov 
slings. Their shoes 
bs 

are of the rou est 

an description, aim 

; - circular in ap] 

ance; their cioa 
resemble the sit le 


Bedouin 


Copyricht 
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belted in at 
frost and 
*winter wi 


Daalbek | 


morning. Over 


{ osely WoOoVve 


from the 


brown and amber 


the native 


more rarely 


own flock and 
congregation. 


fur of a Ru 


APPROACH 


Nativity Ode is no poeti 


in picturesque folds 
a rule, in broad bands of deep 
sometimes the bands are of Venetian red, for 
the habitual « 
sed fleece from a sheep of their 


inside, like the 


TO TIBERTAS. Copyright 


resemble the Bedouin of the desert; the boys wear a close- 
fitting calico cap, with some ornamental stitching; the men 
always wrap their head up in a kerchief, which they tie in 
with two black rings of rope and wool. The whole forms a 
delightful coronet. 

very shepherd's costume has a reminiscence of King David 
about it. Such is the wild figure of the Eastern shepherd; but he 
must have tenderness as well as bravery in his heart ; every trait 
of the Good Shepherd must be his. Look at the hindermost figure 
passing along the grassy slopes of the Sea of Galilee. He has 
lagved behind to look after a wee black and white Jamb, which 
he is carrying slowly and carefully in his bosom. It ts Isaiah's 
picture: “ He shall gather the lambs with his arm and carry 
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them in his bosom and gently lead those that are with young.” 
\ to the ieep themselves, they are long-bellied and seem 
to have a Semitic protil nother link between man and beast! 
This is especially noticeable 1 the flock huddling outside the 
use of Mary and Martha at Bethany. The other eccentricity 
wed by about half the sheep of Palestine) is most clearly to be 
detected in the flock which is moving quietly along in the sunset, 
pst tie north 
walls of Jerusslem, 
uf concealed in 
the dust it ha 
raised | refer to 
the famous “fat 
tal % which Welt 
first celebrated, it 
would ecin, by 


llerodotus;: he 
CAVE thema le neth 
of ‘*three cubit 
or more,’ and 
declared that the 
shepherds ot the 
ountry cone 
tructed little 
carriages to save 
them from  drag- 
ging in the dust. 
No one ha cdi 
covered these 
carriage Perhaps 
his estimate ofl 
length should refer 
to the eircum-s 
ference of the rump 
for such it 1s, 
rather than tail 


ol this breed “We J. Renda 
of Syrian sheep. 
This rump grows to a huge size and consists entirely of rich 
fat, which forms a kind of sweet butter, much appreciated by 


the rative 
lo the traveller the 
to carry a burden of sunshine in solution on their backs; they 
iften the hard line 
to the most desolate hillsid 


eep are a perpetual joy, for they seem 


sin a landscape and lend interest and romance 
They and their black brethren, 


x ‘ . y a 
FREDERICK 

HESE crowded times of ours are very forgettul, and 
of the younger generation there are, no doubt, many to 
whom the name of Frederick Greenwood, who died on 
Dec. 14th at the ripe old age of seventy-nine, is nothing 
butashadow. Yet it would scarcely be an exaggeration 
vreatest, at least the most periect, journalist 
of his time. There is none to whom the country owed more, 
and it is no great credit to the nation that, at a time when 


~ 


to call him, tt not the 


titles and honours are lavishly bestowed, he should have been 
allowed to pass his latter years in obscurity, without any 
official recognition of the great distinction he had won for 
himself. tlowever, this may have been due to his own wish. 
\fter he had suggested purchasing the Suez Canal shares in 1875, 
Lord Derby enquired what could be done for him, and Was 
surprised to tind that this disinterested citizen asked nothing and 
would accept nothing. Yet the answer was closely in accordance 
with the entire career of Mr. Greenwood. No one could come 
nto personal contact with him without feeling how foreign 
elf-aggrandisement was to his nature. The story of his career 
is an importaut chapter in the history of English journalism. 
lle toid me in the course of conversation two or three years ago 
that he was meditating writing his reminiscences. If the intention 
was carried out, we shall presently have a book that wiil throw 
a singular light upon many of the proceedings of the last halt- 
century concerning which the general public has no more than 
an inkling. The only doubt | felt on the subject was that 
almost too discreet, and too fearful of 
cis losing the secrets ol others, too anxious not to vive pain. 


Mr. Greenwood was 


On an|l off | had known him fora great many years, and used 
to meet him sometimes at short and sometimes at long intervals. 
\Vhen he was in the reminiscent vein, generally over a cigar 
after luncheon or dinner, nothing could be mere fascinating 
than his conversation. He was born in 1830, and very early 
took to the study of literature and politics; and the start of 
his career may be said to have been the paper which he 
contrib ited to the second number of the Cornhill Magazine, 
“An LEssav Without End.” 
Thackeray's friends, and indeed his humour ard temperament 
were closely a lied to those of the author of * Vanity Fair.” This 


He subsequently became one of 
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the voats, are often united in one flock and form a pleasing 
contrast; the latter, by the way, in the only picture [ have of 
such a united flock, keep with a rigid pertinacity to the right side 
of the road! So long as shepherds and their flocks are to be 
found on the hills of Palestine, there remains at least one 
unspoilt picture of ancient Semitic life. 

| am tempted to close with some fine words of D . Adam 
Smith. “ ! do not 
remember,” he 
says, * evel to 
have seen in the 
East a flock of 
without a 
shepherd. ° ° 
On some high 
moor, 
which at night 
the hyenas howl, 
when you meet 
him, sleepless, far- 
sighted, weather- 
beaten, armed, 
leaning onhis staff, 
and looking out 
over his scattered 
sheep, every one of 
them on his heart, 
you understand 
why the Shepherd 
of Judaa sprang 
to the front in his 
people’s _ history ; 
why they gave 
his name to their 
King, why Christ 
took him as 
Copyright the type of self- 

sacrifice.” 

The books on Palestine are legion; but few of them are 
written by men who have lived among the Fellahin. I should 
like to mention one exception—Mr. C. T. Wilson’s “ Peasant 
Life in the Holy Land” (Murray, 1906), which gives a delightful 
first-hand account of their manners and customs. Every travellet 
must be mainly indebted to his own eyes; 
use Mr. Wilson’s observation also, 


sheep 


across 


but he will do well to 
M. J. Renpate. 


GREENWOOD. 


could be judged from the final chapters of * Denis Duval,” which 
he wrote for the Cornhill Magazine after Thackeray's death. If 
to the Thackeray elements be added a semething of the spirit 
of Thomas Carlyle, the personality of Greenwood is complete. 
But it not so great as either, he had a delicacy of perception 
finer even than theirs, a delicacy that characterised his style of 
writing. One could almost judge as much from his appearance 
in laterdays. Framed in silvery hair, his clear-cut face at times 
looked almost owlishly wise, but the general expression was 
as kind as it was serene. His hands were small and fine, fittit 
in with the beautiful slim t:gure and small feet. 

Aiter Thackeray’s death the Cornhill was edited by Mr. 
George Smith himself, George Henry Lewes and Frederick 
Greenwood, the last mentioned becoming editor on the 
death of Lewes. The great feature of his work as editor 
was the quick appreciation of new talent, the reliance on 
his own judgment, and the courage with which he asserted 
and maintained the claims of any newcomer with whose work 
he was pleased. ‘To his credit must be placed the discovery 
of several men who fill, or have filled, important places 
in the literature of to-day. The first of these finds shows the 
passion tor country life and country things that was an essentia! 
part of his character. Curiously enough, although one of his 
brothers was a sporting journalist, and the closest friend of his 
mid-career was a great sportsman, he himself had not been 
given to any of the usual open-air pastimes or amusements 
beyond a moderate taste for walking; but there was something 
in him to which Thomas Hardy’s novel, * Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” appealed, and from that moment he was the champion 
ot the young novelist. 
the same discernment. In one of those speculative moments to 
which his most ingenious mind was prone he thought out the idea 
of a new evening paper, which subsequently found embodiment 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. How it occurred he told me many 
times, and ou one occasion at least set it down in print. 
One day he happened to buy, at Ilolborn Bars, a complete copy 
of Canning’s Anxti-Jacobin, in its original 


ig 


Later on he was to give other proofs of 


newspaper form. 


His admiration for this work, as is well known, endured to 
the end of his days, and, indeed, he started and edited for some 
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years a brilliant paper of the same name; but as he turned 
over the pages he thought out the possibilities of creating a new 
type of journalism. At that time the Saturday Review was in the 
full flush of its strength, and it occurred to him that if the best 
features of that brilliant journal were combined with the best 
features of the Anti-Jacobin, in conjunction with a few additions 
drawn up “ with an eye to the things and demands of the hour,” 
there would be produced “a new thing that ought to be a 
glory and a power.” He had no idea of managing or editing 
it himself, when he happened, while dining with Mr. George 
Smith, to describe the views he had been forming. Indeed, 
he suggested that the best man for the purpose would be 
Richard Holt Hutton of the Sfectator. But Mr. Smith very 
logically concluded that he who planned: the paper ought 
to edit it, and so it was that Frederick Greenwood was 
installed in the editorial chair of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
How fresh, brilliant and strong he made it is now a matter of 
history. The British Public, however, which so frequently 
jumps at the work of a charlatan, takes a long time to recognise 
true worth, and in those days the Pall Mall Gazette, judged from 
the commercial point of view, was an utter failure. It was a 
success only in so much as it was one of the most brilliant etforts 
of journalism ever made in Great Britain. What eventually 
brought it to the notice of the public was the libel action 
brought about by the exposure of a quack medicine vendor, and 
in the second place the publication of a brilliant series of papers 
by James Greenwood, a brother of Frederick's, who came to be 
known ever afterwards as “ The Amateur Casual.” In the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Greenwood gathered round him a most distin- 
guished band of contributors, among whom were included Su 
Henry Mayne, Matthew Arnold, Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 
Leslie Stephen, “ ].IKK.S.,” and Jacob Omnium. But perhaps the 
most striking discovery that he made while editing the Pall Mall 
Gazette was WRichard |jefferies, at that time a crude, raw lad 
from the country, making his first feeble efforts to gain 
a footing in literature. Mr. Gsreenwood told me that when 
he saw the first little essays which were the nucleus of ‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home” he was very much inclined to return 
them at sight. They were very ill written on cheap bad paper, 
and it seemed doubtful whether they would recompense him tot 
the trouble they would take to decipher. 
a more conscientious editor. 


But there never was 
To the end of his editorial career 
he read his manuscripts himself, and wrote his letters with his 


own hand, disdaining the mechanical appliances that came 
into vogue after he was past middle age. So he _ read 
the work of Richard Jefferies and discovered its value. 


He, metaphorically speaking, took the young man by the 
hand and led him forth into the light of day. Jefferies himself 
was most grateful for this help, and continued to his death to look 
How he felt 
unpublished _ letters 
light, and it is greatly 


on lrederick Greenwood as his literary sponsor. 
about it is all set down in certain 
that we hope will yet see the 
to be regretted that the last biographer of 
Jefferies entirely omitted to mention this important fact 
in his history. There were only two men, Jefferies him- 
self and Greenwood, who knew to what extent the excellent 
English style which Jefferies finally wielded came to be 
formed by the pruning and suggesting of Frederick Greenwood. 
The end of Greenwood’s connection with the Pall Mall Gazette is 
very well known. The paper had not beena commerciai success, 
and in the end Mr. Smith sold it to his son-in-law, Mr. Yates 
Thompson, who changed its politics. Of 
was not one of 


Richard 


course, Greenwood 
those journalists whose opinions are made 
to order, so he retired trom the Pall Mall, and Was suc 
ceeded by his brilliant lieutenant, the present Lord Morley of 
Blackburn. . 
Many tributes have been paid to the influence which he 
exerted in the pages of our contemporary, but perhaps the most 
solid one came from the friends and supporters that he made. 
He told me, and I am not sure whether it has ever got into print 
or not, that, being thoroughly tired with the winding up, he went 
down to his favourite club, the Garrick, to dinner, and found there 
ollers of capital sufficient to float several evening newspapers. 
He declined them at the time, but subsequently, with a few of the 
most brilliant members of his old paper, he founded the St. /ames’s 
Gazette, to which he brought ripeness, knowledge and experience, 
a wide acquaintance with the authors of his day, unconquerably 
high spirits, and a taste that had been purified and improved, 
if that were possible. It is no wonder that under these circum- 
stances the St. James's Gazette became the most delightful 
evening paper ever published in London. Among his 
discoveries in it was Mr. Barrie, and one remembers yet the 
pleasurable anticipation with which the paper used to be opened 
when the successive chapters of “ A Window in Thrums”’ 
being published. 


were 
Mr. Andrew Lang was then in Ins heyday, 
and some of his most charming essays appeared in the S/. James's. 
These are only two conspicuous names, but every 
there was sure to be at least one contribution such as no 
other journal of the day was likely to produce. Often it 
has been my fortune to hear writers of established reputation 


evening 
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tell how their first hesitating efforts were accepted by Mr. 
Greenwood and how they were helped forward by him. Among 
them was the late Mr. Charles [. Cornish, who until his death 
was Shooting Editor of this paper. Mr. Cornish used to tell me 
how he had from early youth taken the keenest interest in natural 
history, sport and ali that pertains to the open air, but it was 
not until a comparatively ripe period of his manhood that he 
thought of writing. His first attempt was, | think, though | 
cannot be quite sure, a paper on rooks on the Berkshire 
Downs. Whatever it was, Greenwood accepted and published 
it, and Cornish told me that whatever he had done in his 
subsequent career was largely due to Greenwood's kindness 
and encouragement. Had_ his early been rejected, 
it is in every way possible, since he was in no sense dependent 
upon journalism, that his shooting and his observation might 
have been numbered with the poems that are “lived and left 
unsung.’ In some of the obituary notices of Mr. Greenwood, 
appearing In the most important of our contemporaries, a wrong 
reason is given for his throwing up the St. /ames’s Gazette. He 
left it because Prince Bismarck, who at that time was anxious 
to secure power over what was the most influential paper in 
England, had attempted to get behind the editor. Greenwood 
resented this, just as his high spirit had resented the change of 
politics in the Pall Mall, and he left, and started the Anti-Jacobin. 
But by this time an entirely new taste in journalism had sprung 
up, and the attempt was not successful. 

lor a good many years after that he was a frequent con 
tributor to the St. James’s Gazette, the Westminster Gazette and 
some of the magazines. In our own pages he frequently wrote, 
whenever he had anything to say that was of interest to country, 
readers, sometimes over his signature, sometimes without it, 
but at all times he was ready with help and advice. 


efforts 


These, how 


ever, are only outstanding events in his life. The under- 
currents would form a much more interesting story if one were 
permitted to describe them. Pr. Aa hs. 


THE AGE AND FERTILITY - 
OF DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


N a recent number of COUNTRY LIFE there was an interesting picture ol 


if lL remember rightly. Wish 
ing to ascertain the average life of domestic 


a very old ewe, about twenty vears of age 
] sheep, [ looke | through 
the private flock book of a celebrated Southdown breeder to which | 
had access. 


Since the year 158g this breeder has kept ar ord of the 


pedigree and the produce of every one of lis flock ewes. Unlike most 
flockmasters, who sell their ewes when they have produced three or tour crops of 
jambs, this agriculturist retains in bis flock any ewe whos« progeny proves to be 
very valuable for as long a period as she ts able to thrive and continue prolifi 
on the ordinary diet and under the same conditions as her flock mates 
From this record I gather that a Southdown ewe will continue to breed 


up to about the age of ten years, or older, and that there seems no reason 


why the produce of a ten year old ewe should not prove as valuable as that 
of a younger sheep The following are extracts from th private flock 
book The ewes have their first lainbs when just two years old ; 

Ewe No. 5. Born 1891, sold 1902, nad 15 lambs, One of her 
twin lami Sy born in Igot, was in the fourth prize pen of wethers at th Sim 


field Club Show, 1902. 
ewe No, 15 


fattened off, after producing 13 lambs 


Born 1599, she bred until the year 1QOS, and was the 


Ewe No. 21. Born 1890, died 1904, bred regularly up to 1903, in 
which year she was barren, but produced twins in 1g04. She had in all 
20 lambs 

Ewe No. 22. Born 1892, sold in 1903, produce! 17 lambs. In 1go3 
she lambed a ram and an ewe; the former realised 14 guineas in 1904 and 
the latter 4 guineas. A ram from her was used in the Sandringham flo 


and two others were exported to France and Germany. 


Ewe No. 25. Born 1890, sold 1900, had 13 lambs 

Ewe No. 30. Born 1901, sold Igo0g, had 12 lam 

Ewe No. O04 Sor 1*97, sold 1907, had 1 4 lambs. 

Ewe No. 69 Born 1892, sold 1Ig04, in which year she was barren, 
but was proiific in 1903, a d had in all 12 limbs, 

Ewe No. 85 Boin 1886, died 1896 She bred all wether lambs, 
singles, 10 in number, no females. In 1892, 1593, 1894 anl I8g6 six 


produced lambs that won prizes at the large fat-stock shows, Iler terch 


lamb, dropped in 1896, was in the first prize pen at Norwich and the 
fourth prize pen at Smitifield, 

Kwe No. SS. Born 1595, sold, tat, 1904 bred 13 lambs. live 
years she had twins, including the years 1902, 1903 and 1g04, and three 


years a single. 


Ewe No. g2 Born 1891, diel 1tg02, had 16 lambs. 

Ewe No. 99. Born 15893, sold 1904, had 15 lambs. 

Ewe No. 195. gorn 1893, died 1993, had 12 lambs, She aborted 
in 1596 

Ewe No. 120. Born 1893, died 1903, liad g lambs, all singles. 

Ewe No. 124 Born 1893. sold 1904, had 14 lambs. 

Ewe No. 127. Born 1893, sold 1902, had 14 iambs. 

Ewe No. 130. Sorn 1894, sold 1905, had 11 lambs, including 5 rams, 
which were all sold Four of these went abroad, to Canada, Jamai 
Chili and Argentina; one of them realised 100 guineas, 

Ewe No. 137 Born 1897, sold 1905, had 13 lami 


Ewe No, 149. Born 1597, sold 1906, nad 12 lam 
Ewe No. 169 Born 1894, sold 1905, had 15 lami 
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WITCHES’ 
TEARS, 


BY 


W. S. 








“FY HERE was no light in 


the room. save the 

small blue flames that 
flickered from the lumps of 
burning camphor floating in 
seven bowls of water. Each camphor-berg twirled merrily as 
its base kept eddying away in pearly bubbles. These were the 
witches’ tears. 

Seven intent pairs of eyes were watching, and seven pairs of 
lips kept silence, though sometimes a soft sigh fanned the ebbing 
flames, which one by one were quenched in a watery grave, 
until there was only one Jeft burning, and that was in the bowl of 
the youngest girl. 

‘Oh, my dear aviator! he has beaten you all,” she ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

“ You picked out the largest piece of camphor,” laughed her 
sister, a beautiful girl named Nina, as she clicked on the electric 
light. 

“It breaks the speli to say whom your camphor is meant tu 
be, Hatty,”’ warned a girl visitor. 

“But will it matter, as | did not say his name, Amy?” asked 
the child, anxiously. 

“ Not this time, and now we are going to make earth pellets, 
when we have to tell the name of the winners.” 

Each girl took four slips of paper, on which they wrote the 
name of aman. These were rolled up separately in earth ; then 
in turn the girls dropped them into a tumbler of water. Amy, 
being the eldest, put hers in first; they fell to the bottom of the 
glass. As the earth washed off, the paper came quickly to the 
surtace. 

Amy fished out the first that rose and read out calmly, 
** Captain Grant.” 

Hatty exclaimed, ** How funny! I’ve got him too, also a 
Prince, an author and an aviator. I love them all and do not 
mind which it is that will be my husband.” 

“ | am afraid that you are very fickle, Hatty,”’ said Nina. 

Amy objected. “ It is absurd, a little girl like you chcosing 
a man as old as Captain Grant. You are much too young to be 
here at all; anyway, you should choose boys about your 
own age. 

“ Boys!” exclaimed Haity, scornfully, ‘when I can have 
men. It does not matter a bit me béing younger, because if my 
Captain Grant comes up first I shall be grown up just in nice 
time to be his second wife.” 

There was a titter from some of the giris at Amy’s 
expression. Meanwhile the rest of her papers had floated up. 
Nina went to take them out to make room for her own. As she 
did so she could not help seeing Captain Grant written three 
times over. She threw them into the fire without speaking, but 
her face looked troubled. When her first pellet melted she said, 
* It is only Bobby Rowe.” , 

“ Only,” said one of her sisters, reproachfuliy. 

“Sorry, Lottie, all I meant was that I had written him 
down lLecause I could not think of a fourth.” 

This was unheard by Hatty, for she was listening to a stern 
voice speaking on the other side of the locked door. 

“Miss Hatty, | know that you are in there; you are to 
come away to bed this instant minute.” 

“Oh, Nina, must I go? Can't you keep the door locked 
until it has come to my turn ?”’ pleaded Hatty. 

“You shall have your turn at once, instead of me,” said 
Lottie; and Nina called cut, “ Very well, Nannie, we will send 
Hatty up in five minutes.” 

The child promptly dropped her four pellets into the water. 
They were so slightly covered with earth that they rose almost 
simultaneously. She was so afraid of not being quite fair that 
she asked Nina to decide which was first. 

“ This, I think; but whois Mr. Right? That is Nannie’s 
name for a future husband,” 








“That is the name of my aviator; 
it is he again, so it must be true!” Wy 
exclaimed Hatty, in an awe-struck Siege 
tone. ‘ The five minutes is not up; ~ W 
do let me do something else.”’ 

She was allowed to dangle a wedding-1ing tied on to a han 
in the now empty tumbler. 

“(ne, two, three,” counted Hatty as the rizg clinked 
against the side of the glass. Then her hand grew steady enough 
to hold it motionless. 

Amy pushed her impatiently on one side and tied one of het 
own fair hairs to the ring. Her fingers shook, and Hatty called 
out gleefully, “ seven, eight, nine, ten. Oh, you will be old before 
you are married, Amy !”’ 

Amy drew the ring out of the glass, saying pettishly, “ How 
can anyone keep steady with such a little fidget as Hatty 
standing by ?”’ 

* Good-night, Hatty ; you must go to bed now. Mind you 
do not chat to Nannie about what we have been doing; it isa 
dead secret,” said Nina, unlocking the door and pushing her out 
warily before an ambush of boys could dart in. Therefore, 
Ilatty went to bed with such an air of mystery and self-import 
ance that the nurse longed to give her a smack. 

The next Sunday afternoon Hatty was in the paddock 
looking in vain for belated mushrooms when she espied Captain 
Grant riding towards the stables. Her thin legs raced after him. 
IHlearing her shout he turned and came towards her. 

“| suppose that dulcet cry meant that you wanted a ride?” 
Ile jumped down and put her upon his horse. 

“| hope that you have come to tea,” said Hatty, hospitably, 
adding, hastily: ‘* But it is not dark enough to be teatime 
yet. You can let me ride right round the paddock.” 

She sat astride the horse with her head thrown back, ber 
eyes gazing up into the sky and an ecstatic expression on her face. 

“ What are you thinking of, Hatty?” Captain Grant 
expected some reference to angels. 

“Twas thinking that if I married the author we would 
motor about in different countries and write books about them to 
pay for our travels. If 1 married you I could always be riding 
your horse. If I married the Prince we would go rushing every- 
where in especial trains; but as | am going to marry the aviator 
we shall be able to fly about up there.” 

“ Whatever has made you think such a lot about marriage ? 
You are rather too young yet, you know.” 

Hatty clapped her hands to her mouth, then groaned, “ Oh 
dear, do you know what it is to have to keep a secret that is 
always nearly slipping out ?’ 

‘Yes, | do,” said Captain Grant, feelingly, “and | cannot 
stand it any longer. 1 am going to tell it to your sister Nina this 
afternoon.” 

Hatty turned to him with her face alight with interest. 

“ Are you going to tell her whom you are going to marry ?”’ 

“Yes, | am, you cute little beggar.” 

“ But Nina knows already.” 

“T expect she does,” said Captain Grant, laughingly; “but I 
must tell her all the same, before she can promise to marry me.” 

‘* But it is not Nina who is going to marry you. She can't 

she is going to marry Bobby Kowe.” 

“ What!” 

Hatty looked startled, but persisted, “‘ You have made me 
tell a dead secret, but | thought you knew it.” 

“It can’t be true. Look here, Hatty, you are a nice little 
girl now, but you won't be one long if you take to repeating 
vulgar gossip.” 

Hatty was bewildered. 

“1 do not know what you mean by vulgar gossip; but it 
is true that Bobby Rowe is going to be Nina’s husband 
she said so herself; but you must not tell anyone else — it is a 
dead secret,” 
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Ihe incredulity died out of Captain Grant's face and he 
poke quieth ,* since when is Rowe bee gois to be yout 
sister isband ? 

> or iV ¢ 

“Since briday even s! 4nd only yesterday atternoon she 
let me- Whew! Piank God you are plain, Hatty, for the 
pretty girls are all a ke 

Phe look of dismay on the child’s face made him feel a brute. 
She said, pite v. * LL know Lam uvly, every time | see myself 
ina glass, but | did hope no one else had noticed it.” 

“You are not ugly; you have a dear little face, Hatty. 
l was ina ba uper; just kiss and be friends, for | have to gu 
iway t no 

‘[but you are coming in to tei now ?” she said, a e lifted 
her o.f th orse, 

* Not to-dav. 1 do not think I will tell my secret, after all, 
and so you til better ot iy anyl fF about meeting ne 
Good-bve, little one.’ Ile mounted and rode away. 

Hlatty sat down to tea so absorbed in her own thoughts that 
he never noticed that Nina’s eyes kept wandering towards the 
door, long after Bobby Kowe had come, and that it was Lottie, 
not Nina, who strolled away with him into the conservatory to 
look at the rysanthemums. The whole of the next day Nina 
vas in a state of expectancy, and then she feared she had 
mistaken the meaning of Captain Grant’s seeming devotion. 
Pride made her hide the hurt astonishment in her heart. Her 
brothers and sisters noticed nothing unusual about her, except 
that she was inclined to be tritable. But one nicht Hatty 
(alter a too tree indulging in mince-pies, purloined from t 
larder by her brother Jack) had nightmare. She dreamed that a 
witch was riding through the window on a broomstick to tickle 
er. She gave a muttled cry and awoke. It was barely dawn, 
but she could see a black hivure kneeling by the window. 
‘Save me, Nina! ie e shitte |, for she slept in the same room. 

* Pont be frightened, Hlatty, it is only 1.” Nina came to 
the Ledside. The ikl clung to her, saying: “Oh! | thoucht 
you were a wit Why, Nina! have you been crying? Your 
heeks feel all wet.” 

“With witches’ tears, then,” answered Nina, trying to 
laugh. “TT will tell you something happy that was settled 
after you had one to bed last n tit lear Lottie and Bob ry 
ire goiny to be murricd soon.’ 


“But it was you he was going to marry; he was in yout 


tumbler.” 


“Oh, Elattv, you little goose, that was only a game,” said 
Nina, kissing her. ‘ Goto sleep again and dream about your 
bridesmatiad’s | k 

lor a day Ilatty wandered about with a load upon her 
conscience, Then she could bear it no longer ; he determined 
to conless to Captain Grant. She knew where to find him, 
because she had heard a brother wondering why he did not come 


over from the barracks. But the difficulty was to get to lim 
without letting out his secret. \ motor-van, stopping at the 
While the man 
was chatting to the servants, she took a « uple ol appe to the 
on to Sheep tow! 


back door with parcels, showed her the way. 
boy outsice at i asked * You are going " 
ren't vou?” 

«Ve uid tl lb 


* Do you pass the common 


“Yes, we have to leave some purcels at the barrack 

«* That is exactly where I want to vo, SO do please take me 
with vou. [| do not want the niin to see me. Can't | hide in the 
back of the van?” 

* | daren’t do it, Miss; it is as much as my place is worth, 


even if you gave me a golden pound,” 

overeign. | have spent al! mv 

money buying Christmas presents, But if you will let me vet 

in,no one will ever know. I will be as silent as the Spartan boy.” 
“What Spartan boy d’you mean?” 
“1 do not know what Spartan,” answered Hatty, tryiny in 


“*] could not give you a 


vain to catch a fleeting recollection, “but he never called out. 
however much they burt bim.”’ 

* Tle must have been dumb, then; and anywvy, I would not 
let even him get into this van.” : 

* But you will let me if L get you lots more apples,” said 
Hatty, in a wheedling voice. 

The boy shook his head, but he wavered when she darted 
into the apple-room and staggered out with a basket-load. 

“It is only an old fish basket, ind | may eat as many 
apples as | like, and if I don't eat any or about a week it will 
make up for these, so it is not stealing,” sue panted. 

The result was that when the motor-van went on its noisy 
way it was heavier by the weight of a basket of apples and a 
small girl. 

The six-mile journey seemed intolerably slow to Hatty, but 
at last the van stopped at the barracks, and a dusty, dishevelled 
little girl dropped down unostentatiously from under the canvas 
back, and made her way across a square to a row of doors, all 
looking exactiyv a ike, 
standi 


She looked critically at a motor-bicvcle 
outside one, and made a lucky guess at its owner. 


o 
1h 
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Th: man-servant assured her that Captain Grant was at home. 
“What name shall I say, Miss?” 

“Miss Prettyman,” answered Hatty, who hated her name of 
iarriet, and was too dignified to say Hatty. 

She was shown into a sitting-room, and almost directiy 
Captain Grant hurried into the room. 

“ Hatty !" he exclaimed; but betore he could say anything 
further Hatty spoke all in one breath : 

“What a splendid fire for toasting muffins I have been 
such a howling cad and told you a lie but I never meant to.” 

When the amazed Captain at last understood what she was 
talking about, he said, “* You were a brick tocome, Hatty; but now 
I must see about getting you home, or your mother will be anxious 
about you. By the by, how did you get here? You look as 
though that aviator of yours had brought you and tumbled you 
out at my door.” 

She ignored his question, but remarked: “It would be 
heavenly to ride home ou a motor-bicycle.” 

“T was just going out on my motor; I will try and borrow 
a trailer for you to sit in.” 

* Don’t,” begged Hlatty, “let me ride at the back of you. 
I often do on Jack's.” 

When Captain Grant found there was no trailer to be had 
nearer than the town, he let Hatty have her way. To her 
suggestion that they should fly like the wind, he asked her if ske 
1 She exclaimed, “ How 
* she broke 


had seen any police traps on the way. 
could I possibly see behind a lot of old par—— Oh!’ 
off. * It's not kind of you to try to make me tell when I promised 
the boy 1 would not.” 

“ Hold tight, Hatty!” for in her indignation she had let go 
to thump a small fist on his shoulder. “1 won't ask a question 
more, though I really am awfully curious about those old 
parsons.” 

Hatty burst into a glee'ul laugh. Her high spirits were 
infectious, and they did the last mile in record time, slackening, 
however, before they reached the village. \s it was, the 
scandalised villagers, busy with their Christmas shopping, 
reported to their stay-at-home relatives that they had seen * that 
youngest Miss Prettvman whizzing by, riding astride one of those 
lreadful bicycles with her arms clinging tightly round a gentle- 
man’s neck—and on Christmas Eve too!” 

As they came near the church Hatty said, “ We are going to 
have late tea because of the decorating. Look! there are a 
crowd of people going up the lane, and Lottie and Bobby in the 
churchyard.” After receiving Captain Grant’s congratulations 
Lottie and Bobby carried Hatty off with them, but not before the 
child had peeped into the church and announced “* Nina must be 
just coming out, for she is saying her prayers.” 

Wien Nina came out of the door she almost walked into the 
arms of Captain Grant. ‘ This ts the quickest answer to prayet 
I have ever had,” she said, simply. For the dusk did not prevent 
her reading aright the pleading look in his eyes. 


A WINTER IDYLtL. 


Pull down the blinds; shut out the day, 
lor not a single sun-set ray 

Hath pierced the weeping skv's dead white, 
And through the evening’s waning light 
Slant the long ribands of the rain. 


The sparrows, back from copse and lane, 
Amidsc the pattering ivy brawl 
For lodging next the warm house-wall, 
And where the sodden laurel leans 
Yo leeward, master blackbird preens 
Ilis draggled feathers. 

Coughing sheep, 
Their wool all mired and matted, keep 
Cold company within the net 
Where, turnip-strewn and wringing wet 
The fallow lies,—a piteous nook. 


er’s hook 






Down by the Elms the hed 
‘Takes one last gleam, as he goes by, 
From the fast darkening winter's sky ;— 


Let's to the fireside, you and I, 
For, looking there, we may descry 
Midst burning crater, red ravine, 
Lands and adventures we have seen; 
Or, tired of that, tell o’er again 
Ieedless of shrewish wind and rain) 
The pleasant ways I went with you 
When woods grew green, when skies flashed blue, 
When lilies-of-the-valley shared 
With hyacinths the glades now bared ; 
Squirrel-like, taking, of our thrift, 
The mind’s good victual, to uplift 
Our hearts from all the garnered store ; 
What else did God give memory for ? 
ERIC CLOUGH TAYLOR, 
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SOME CASES OF PARENTAL CARE AMONG 


HE majority of fishes lay eggs, which are shed at 
random, either floating on the surface of the water or 
sinking to the bottom, the males following and scatter- 
ing their milt in like manner. Such a mode of 
reproduction, of course, entails a terrific waste, which 

Nature has provided for by endowing fishes which thus behave 

with a marvellous fecundity. To mention a few examples of the 

most prolific fishes, the herring is known to produce as many 
as fifty thousand eggs in one season, the cod up to seven millions, 
the ling up to twenty-eight millions. Such fishes are totally 
indifferent to their progeny, and the belief has long prevailed that 
all are thus constituted. Oijiver Goldsmith, in the eighteenth 
century, told his readers that “Fishes seem, all except the 
whale kind, entirely divested of those parental solicitudes 
which so strongly mark the manners of the more perfect 
terrestrial animals.” As late as the beginning of the 
last century, an eminent German zoologist, Ehrenberg, 


divided the vertebrate or back-boned animals into two groups 

Nutrientia and Orphanozoa, the former being the mammals and 
birds which feed and rear their young, the latter being the reptiles 
and fishes which are described as taking no care of their progeny. 
The parental indifference with which fishes have thus been credited 
is, however, far irom universal, for many are the specie 


which 





EGG-CASE OF CALLORUYNCHUS, 


behave in quite a different manner, as we shall show in this article. 
Phere is every degree between the wasteful mode of propagation 
instanced above and the various provisions made for the protec- 
tion of the offspring, such as, for insiance, the hard-shelled eves 
laid by various skates and dcogfishes mentioned by Dr. Ward in 
a recent article in this journal, and, on the whole, we find that 
the number of eggs o1 
young produced by a 
fish is correlated with 
the chancesof survival, 
sO as to maintain that 
equilibrium which is 
so striking in Nature 
uninterfered with by 
civilised man. 

The eggs of many 
fishes are more or less 
protected by being laid 
in a shallow excava- 
tion prepared by the 
female,as iv salmonids, 
or fixed to stones or 
aquatic plants, the 
perch, for instance, 
depositing them im 
band-like gelatinous 


masses, which are 


twined round reeds 
or submerged walter 
plants, but even in VIVIPAROUS FISH, DITREMA AKGENTEUM 


COUNTRY 





THE 


LIFE. 907 


FISHES. 


these forms the eggs number thousands. In this article we 
shall mention only a few of those fishes which, practising 


economy by the care with which they surround their eggs and 
their young, avo d waste in different degrees, and in consequence 
have been able to reduce in 
proportion the number annually 
produced, The means by 
which this is attained are 
various, but fall mainly undet 


four heads: (A) Eggs enclosed 
in a protective hard shell; 


(B) eggs retained in the body 
of the mother until hatched 


(viviparous fishes); (c) eggs 


SS 
carried by the parent, either 
in the mouth and pharynx ot 
attached to the belly, or ina 
special pouch on the belly o1 
under the tail; (pb) 
posited in nests ot 


egyus de- 


burrows 


where, as well as the youny 
fry, they are watched over 
and defended by one or both 


of the parents. Hlard-shelled 
ecgys are those of various 
dogfish, skates and chimeras. 


They are large and few in 
number, and are impregnated 
before they enter the uterus, 
where they become invested 
with a tough leathery capsule. 
Phe embryos are long mn 
developing — and they are 
hatched, by a rift in the shell, 
at an advanced state. 
capsules, of a yellow, brown, 
or black colour, vary much = in 
shape according to the genera. 
Then may lhe 
smooth, or marked with longi 


These 


outer surlace 





tudinal or tra:sverse ridges, 
which in the Port Jackson 
shark (Cestracion  Puilippii) 
form a spiral winding from one . 


pole to the other. In this so- 
called shark, and in the dogfish 
of the Scyliium, the 
evpy-cases are pl vided 


tendris by means of 


venus 
| 
i LGG-CASE OF DOGFISH 
which (SCYLLIUM), 


they are fixed to weeds, among 

which the female, when extruding an egg, swims round and 
round. Two distinct types of egg-cases are here figured, that 
of the Chimarid Callorhynehus being cut open to show the 


embryo. 


I:xamples of viviparous specics are known in wide ly-different 


groups of fishes. In some, as in the perch-like Sebastes 
norvegicus, common at great depths between Scotland and 
Norway, the young are born very tiny and their number is 


In others, such as many sharks and rays, they are 
(two to twenty) and retained for a long time in 


very great. 
few in number 
the uterus, where, after the absorption of the yolk-sac, they may 
be nourished by a milk like fluid, secreted by villosities of the uterus 
and forced into the two openings (spiracles) situate d behind the 

eyes, to be apparently 


digested and absorbed 


by the fatal blood 
vessels, as In the 
Indian skate (Ptero 
platea micrura). Vivi 


parous) parturition is 
also known in many 
Cyprinodonts, stmail 
fresh-water fishes of 
the tropics, such as 
the millions of Barba- 
does which have 
recently attracted 
much attention as 


destroyers of mosquito 
larva, in some blennies 
and zoarces, in the 
surl-fishes, in the deep 
sea Aphyonus, in the 
blind cave fish of Cuba 
Lucifuga), in a small 
South Atrican 
(Barbus vivipara-), et 


barbel 


SIDE OPENED TO YOUNG 


SHOW THE 
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| t the ri-fishes, the family Cichlida " of 
Luimbiot hia, perch like which umerous species are 
i -water f Japan known from the fresh waters 
ind Western North America of Tropical America, carries 
ive ttle volk, and the the eggs, and later the 
youn forty to fifty n young, in the mouth and 
nber, cl packed in pharynx, but without stating 

t uter ure mainly the sex of the fish observed 
ed by a secretion by him, and we are still in 

m the uterme wall the want of information on this 
young at birth are of rela point. But much has lately 
tively ery large ind been published on the lite 
juite similar in form to the histories of the African and 
parent, as may be seen in Syrian species of that large 


he third illustration, 


We shall now mention 


family, from which it appears 
that although the male 





aie examples of egys shows an interest in the 
nursed  ¢ arried by the eggs by preparing a sort of 
parents. In th butter-fish nest for their reception, it is 
Centronotu G;unellus) of the female that takes charge 
1 " th parents look of the progeny in the 
iter the ¢ s, ich are ihIUS Fal init PROM MADRAS—MALI WwilH EGGS IN Till MOUTH manner first observed in the 
rolled int i ball, round brazilian Geophagus. 
vhich the tish coils its elo te body, the male and the female This curious buccal nursing was first described, among the 
taking care of them in turn. Most of the catflishes (Silurida) old-world species, in a Cichlid fish trom Lake Tiberias, tor which 
vreat care of their eggs and young. In the marine and Il)r. Lortet proposed the suggestive name Chromis paterfamilhas, 
estuarine enus Arius the male shelters them in the mouth a species since identified with one previously discovered by Canon 
ind pharynx; the eyes are few in number, half-a-dozen to lristram and named Chromis Simonis. These Chromis, or 
fiftv, and may measure as much as three-fourths of an inch in Filapia, as we now designate them, are represented by several 
uneter inthe South American Arius Commersonii, which grows pecies in the famous lake, the most abundant of which is Tilapia 
toa leneth three feet. As soon as the egys are laid and fertilised nilotica, the Bolti of the Nile, which has a wide distribution in 
ey are taken by the male and carried for several weeks, during \frica. As the name bestowed by him on ‘Tilapia Simonis 
hich the devoted parent is unable to feed, and becomes indicates, Dr. Lortet thought it was the male who took charge of 


the eggs by carrying them in the mouth and 
pharynx. but observations which I was 
subsequently able to make on several other 
species of the same group led me to think 
that it is invariably the female which, in 
Syrian and = African species, shows _ this 
remarkable instinct, and my doubts as to 





LG IND EWERYO O RIUS COMMERSONIL, FROM BRAZIL, 

juite emaciited towards the end of the nursing period, the young the correct 

not leavir the paternal mouth unul of good size and well ness of Dr. 

able to take care of themselves. It is believed that the number Lortet’s state 

ot egus lad at a time is correlated with the capacity of the nent have 

nursery which is to receive them. As we have said, it is the been to a 

male that commonly takes charge of the brood; but according to certam extent 

Dr. von lhering, who has made observations on Arius Com confirmed — by 

inersoun, the female exceptionally assumes the duty. A South the fact that ee eed ee a eee 

YOUNG IN ITS MOULH, AFTEK FUURMANN, 

\irican fish closely related to Arius, Galeichthys feliceps, a pecimen : 

behaves in the same manner. Some time ago [| was presented by him to the Paris Museum as Chromis paterfamilias, 
intormed by Mr. Gustav Schneider of Basel, on _ his with eggs in the mouth, proved to be a female. We are now 
return from a collecting expedition to Sumatra, that a acquainted with quite a number of species of Cichlids, 
curious fresh-water fish, Scleropages formosus, one of the belonging to several genera, from Syria and various parts 
Osteoglossids, growing to a length of about two feet, carries its of Africa, in which this buccal incubation has been 
eggs in the mouth, and that these far exceed in size anything observed. In Lake Kurun, in the Fayum province of Egypt, 
known before among bony fishes, for while the eggs of the my son was so fortunate as to make some observations 
livgwest Arius are on the breeding 
comparable to a habits of the Bolti 
cherry, those of (Tilapia nilotica), 
Scleropag ire which abounds in 
ully a large a the brackish 
Ll vreengauve pine waters of the lake 
wd a-half inches and is extensively 
in diameter). \ lished for and sent 
female pecimen ico the markets of 


of this tish, with lLowet Evypt, this 


young in the fish being one of 
mouth, has been the most esteemed 
for food. The 
male, which is 
larger and more 
brilliantly coloured 


than the female, 


described by Dr. 
Fubrmann, who 

ligure is here 
reprodu ed, Many 


yeal avo, when 





on his memorable 
expedition to 
Brazil, the !ate 


excavates _ basin- 
Soape d holes in the 
sand in_ shallow 
cauke Ronbels water, usually 
innounced that reine: ) 





reeds or 
‘ophag é 

Geophagus, a tamarisk bushes 
} liles } ) , é 

Dp lik fish ot THO FEMALE EXAMPLES OF THE BOLTI (TILAPIA NILOTICA) CARRYING EGGS IN THE MOUTH, up to just over a 
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yard in diameter. Ile remains some time in the hole or 
nest, occupied chiefly in smoothing down the sides’ of 
the excavation by revolving round and round with his tail in the 
centre, brushing away dirt with his fins. Ile then goes out in 
search of a mate and courtship follows. The eggs are oval, the 
vreatest diameter being about three millimétres, and one female 
carries from two hundred to eight hundred in her mouth. Othet 
species have larger and fewer eggs, the largest being found in 
Tropheus Moorii, from Lake Tanganyika, a fish only about three 
inches in length, in which the eggs are of the size of a small pea, 
four filling the space available for their accommodation. 

In South Africa the Rev. Nendick Abraham has watched 
the breeding habits of two species of Tilapia in an aquarium, and 
he was able to witness the tiny young moving about in the 
mouth of the parent, some time after venturing out, but returning 
to their retreat with the most startling rapidity, and always in 
perfect order, at the slightest commotion. A small sea perch, 
Apogon nigripinnis, from the Indian and South Pacific Oceans, 
growing to about three inches, has also been found with the 
mouth and pharynx greatly distended by numerous eggs. Both 
specimens in 
which this has 
been observed 
have proved 
to be males. 

In other 
fishes the eggs 
are carried by 
one of — the 
parents—in 
some genera 
by the male, 
in others by 
the female — 
attached to 
the belly or 
to the lower 
surface of the 
tail. In the 
female of a 
South Ameri 
can catfish 
(.\spredo ba- 
trachus) they 
covet! the 
whole ventral 
surface, the 
skin of which 
becomes tume 
fied, and each 
eye is fixed 
to a sort ol 
cup, borne on 
a long  pe- 
duncle. Inthe 
little British 
pipe-tish, 
Nerophis, the 
eggs are 
attached to 
the belly ol 
the male, and 
in anothet 
allied genus, Doryichthys, there is a fold) to support them 
on each side, while in our great pipe-fish, Syngnathus, these 
lolds are still more developed and meet on the median line 
to form a pouch under the tail, in which the young are retained 
until fairly advanced, when the pouch splits open along the middle. 
In the sea-horse, Hippocampus, the pouch, also under the tail, 
s perfected a step further; there is no median cleft and the 
eggs are introduced and the young expelled by an anterior 
orifice, In another genus of the same group (lLophobranchs), 
Solenostoma, the egg-pouch 1s 
borne by the female. 

We must now say a few 
words about nest-builders. Here 
we find every degree between 
asimple burrow in the mud or 
vravel and the most elaborate 
nest worthy of a bird. Nests 
are the work of both parents, 
frequently, of the 

Most nest-building 
monogamous, but 
there are exceptions, such as 
the brook lamprey (Petromyzon 
Wilderi) of North America, in 
which there is much promiscuity, 
a number of individuais congre- 





»EA-HORS! (M1PPOCAMPUS INTIOUOKUM), VALF 
SHOWING BROUD POUCH AND ITS OPENING 


or, more 
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TEN-SPINED STICKLEBACK IND ITS NEST, AFTER COSTE, 


in a rudely constructed nest of weeds. Some, such as_ the 
North American perches of the family Centrarchidw (sun 
fishes) and the Ganoid Amia calva, make an open nest at 
the bottom of the ponds in which they live, among reeds 
or other water plants, which they bite and trim, and scoop 
out a shallow burrow in which the eggs are deposited, attached 
to the rootlets of the plants. The male after making the nest 
watches over it, swimming round to drive away intruders, and 
when the young are hatched and able to swim about, he accom 
panies them, caring for them like a hen for her chickens. ‘The 
little gobies of our shores also take great care of their progeny. 
The male prepares a nursery for the eggs and young, usually 
selecting for the purpose the valve of a cockle or other shell, o1 
the carapace of a crab, which he partly covers over with sand, the 
eggs being fixed by the female as she lays them to the inner wall 
of the recess. But the neatest nests are those made by our stickle- 
backs (Gastrosteus), both fresh-water and marine. As in the 
above examples, the nest 1s entirely the work of the male, 
whose kidneys secrete silk-like threads, which bind together the 
blades of grass, bits of straw or fine twigs collected for its con- 
struction, 
the three spined stickleback, 
the nest is made at the bottom 
of the pond or 


Sometimes, as in 


stream and 
rests on the sand or mud; 
sometimes, as in the ten 
spined species, it is suspended 
from water plants or hidden 
among weeds. The figures here 
given are reproduced from 
Coste’s Memoir on the subject. 
In the lower figure the female 
(below the male) is shown pre- 
paring to enter the nest to lay her 
eggs. The nest is open at both 
ends to allow the female to pa 


througn it for the oviposition, 
In the upper figure the male 
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seen rotating in his nest to make it tubular. The eggs are 
coniparatively large, and each female produces only from eighty 
to three hundred. After the eges have been deposited the male 


suards the nest, and looks after the aeration of its contents by 
producing currents through movements of his fins, until the 


> 


lispersion of the young. There are many other kinds of 
nests, which for want of space cannot be described in this 
uticle. We shall only mention one more, and that not the 


least remarkable, which is characteristic of the Labyrinthic 
fishes of the Far East, such as the gourami (Osphromenus), 
the fighting fish (Betta) and the Paradise fish (Polyacanthus), the 
habits of which have often been observed in aquariums. This 
nest is made of air-bubbles by the male, whose buccal secretion 
vives consistency to the bubbles. The process of building is a 
slow one, taking several days, resulting in a frothy mass a few 
meches in diameter and in depth. ‘The male then seeks a female, 
and as the eggs are deposited and fertilised after a more or 
less lengthy courtship, he takes them up in his mouth and carries 
them to the bubble-nest, which he watches over and keeps in good 
repair, replacing the bubbles as they burst or picking up any of the 
eggs or helpless young that may happen to drop out. When the 
young are able to leave the nest, the male escorts them for some 
time, defending them with great courave against any enemies, not 
the least of which are other individuals of his own species. 
Before ending this review of the extraordinary breeding 
instincts of fishes, one word about the little carp-like fish 


IN THE 


New TREES AND SHRUBS. 


OTHING of recent years has stimulated greater 
interest in the wor!d of horticulture than the intro- 
duction of new trees and shrubs. This is brought 
to one’s notice particularly in the bulletin lately 
issued by the authorities of the Royal Botanic 

Gardens at Kew. Mr. W. J. Bean, the Assistant-Curator, who 
has written of these beautiful introductions, mentions that “ the 
wonderful beauty and variety of the arborescent flora of Western 
and Central China, long ago suggested to us by the dried 
maternal of Mr. A. Hlenry and other travellers, is now being 
strikingly revealed by the living plants themselves. The present 
decade has witnessed the introduction to cultivation of a more 
remarkable assemblage of new hardy trees and shrubs than any 
previous one, even if we include the busiest years of such 
collectors as Douglas, Fortune and William Lobb.” And ina 
previous bulletin the same writer says: “One of the most 
interesting elements in horticulture at the present time is the 
introduction of new plants from Western and Central China, 
Most of these, it is hoped, will prove hardy enough to take a 
permanent place in the outdoor garden, and although the past 
winter can scarcely be said to have afforded the supreme test of 
our English climate, the results are full of encouragement. It is 
especially satisfactory to find that Davidia involucra:a, for which 
we are indebted to the enterprise of Messrs. Veitch, has not 
been injured by cold, even to the extent of a single bud. So 
much could not be said of several British plants.” 

English gardens have been greatly enriched by the beautiful 
flowers, trees and shrubs that have been introduced through the 
firm mentioned by Mr. Wilson, whom we must regard as the 
vreatest plant collector of this century. Those who have visited 
the various exhibitions held during the year in the Royal Hort: 
cultural Society's Hall at Westminster, must have been astonished 
to find groups of plants exhibited there for the first time, and 
destined to become, perhaps, as familiar as the Virginian Creeper 
or the Laurel. This great work seems to have been overlooked 
except by the enthusiast ; but the name of Wilson must rank with 
those the great collectors of the past— Fortune, Boxall and many 
others who are known to us through their works or the plants 
named after them. Already several of the flowers are becoming 
widely grown. Jasminum primuiinum, which is, unfortunately, 
not quite hardy, is the most beautiful of its race, and flowers 
abundantly in the Southern Counties; but in the Northern parts 
of the British Isles it should receive protection. On several 
occasions it has been shown before the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but the plants bad been grown in a greenhouse or con- 
servatory. The flowers are larger than those of the winter 
Jasmine that is gilding meny a garden at this season, rich yellow 
in colour, and scented. Senecio Clivorum is already an estab- 
lished favourite. It is a plant for moist soil, by lake or large 
pond, and has an imposing effect when it is in full bloom. The 
leaves are deep green, abundant, and the stems of flowers of an 
intense orange colour. No finer moisture-loving plant has been 
introduced of recent years. 

A shrub that will become as popular as the Siberian Crab 
is Cotoneaster applanata. It is not only graceful, but the slender 
shoots are smothered with crimson fruits. Among the many 
Vines introduced, Vitis Henryii is one of the most charming, and 
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called Bitterling in Germany (Rhodeus amarus), which affords 
an interesting instance of mutualism or symbiosis. In this fish 
the genital papilla of the female acquires a great development 
during the breeding season, becoming produced into a tube 
nearly half as long as the fish itself. 3y means of this 
Ovipositor the comparatively few and remarkably large eggs 
(measuring three millimétres in diameter, the fish being only 
sixty to eighty millimétres long) are introduced, through the 
gaping valves of pond-mussels (Unio and Anodonta), between 
the gill-laminaz of these molluscs, where they undergo 
their development, the fry leaving their host about a 
month later, having attained a length of ten or eleven millimétres. 
Ihe mollusc reciprocates by throwing off its own embryos on the 
parent fish, in the skin of which they remain encysted for 
some time, the period of reproduction coinciding in both 
by this arrangement both parties derive 
mutual advantage—the fish by obtaining a sale shelter for 
its eggs and young, the mussel, a slow-moving creature, 
being assisted in the more rapid dissemination of its 
progeny. 

To those of our readers who might wish for fuller 
details on the subject with which we have here dealt briefly, 
we would recommend the paper by Dr. Theodore Gill, 
‘Parental Care Among Fresh-water Fishes,” published in 
the Reports of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
in 1907. G. A. BouLencer. 


fish and mussel. 
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certainly other kinds will be much sought after in the future. 
The foliage of these wild vines trom China is very beautiful in 
colour and form, and will add to the charm and interest of the 
pergola, for which they are adapted. There are Clematis 
Armandii, Cotoneaster reflexa, Decaisnea Fargesii, Eucommia 
ulmoides, a low-growing, spreading Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
pilenta), a Poplar of great beauty (Popuius !asiocarpa), with 
leaves of remarkable width, from ten inches to twelve inches ; 
Rheum Alexandra, \ iburnum Henryii, the Buddleia, called varia- 
bilis magnifica, and a climber that wi!l become as popular as its 
parent, Clematis montana rubens. 1 was pleased to see this 
variety last summer. It has the vigour, freedom and beauty of 
C. montana, but the flowers are, as the name suggests, of a rosy 
purple shade, clear, distinct and attractive. These are only a 
few of the many flowers that have been discovered of late years 
by Mr. Wilson; but a warm tribute must be paid to Dr. Henry, 
reader in Forestry at Cambridge University, and who, when in 
China, collected many flowers that are now in all good English 
gardens, Lilium Henryii and L. giganteum among the number. 
Mr. Wilson will still further, | am convinced, enrich our gardens 
with flowers that bring colour and fragrance to the surroundings 
of the home. K. T. Coox. 
Syrups ror HkdGEs, 

FEW years have elapsed since an informal hedge in any part of the garden 
or pleasure ground would have been considered untidy and a thing not to be 
tolerated, Ilappily, this has, to some extent, been changed, and we now 
find that hedges of Roses and various evergreens, such as Yews and Thuya, 
are being formed in various parts of the country. In addition to those mentioned 
above there are a number cf shrubs suitable for forming hedges where hard 
cutting into harsh lines is not desired. Tne Berberis family alone gives 
us several excellent subj-cts| Tne beautiful evergreen Berberis steno- 
phylla is a graceful shrub at any time, its long, pendulous branches, 
clothed with narrow green leaves, giving the whole plant an elegani 
appearance, Then in spring each shoot is bejeweiled with yellow 
flowers and becomes a veritable rope of golden bells. Planted two and 
a-half feet to three feet apart, a number of these shrubs would quickly 
form a heautiful hedge five feet to eight feet high. Where a dwarter and 
denser hedge is required the handsome evergreen B., Darwinii might be used, 
It eventually grows ten feet or more high, but is of slow growth, and may be 
plinted two feet apart. In spring it is usually a mass of rich, orange-coloured 
flowers, and is a blaze of this colour, In the wilder parts of the grounds 
3. Aquifolium might well be used. It has large, evergreen leaves, which 


change to a coppery colour in winter, the sulphur-c sloured flowers being freely 


produced in early spring. It las one advantage, viz., that it will thrive 
almost anywhere. On poor, sandy soils the double Gorse would make an 
excellent informal heige. The young plants, which ousht to be purchased 


in pots, should be planted from eighteen inches to two feet apart, and will 
need little a'tention afterwar’s exc:pt to b: kept free from weeds, There 
are many other shrubs that will suggest themselves as being suitable for this 
purpose, and this note is writen more to draw attention to the subject than 
to give extensive li,ts of the plints available, H. 

A BraAutTiruL WINTER SHRUB—GARRYA ELLIPTICA, 

Very few Calitornian shrubs are really hardy in this country, except in 
the South-West Counties and similarly favoured localities. This applies to 
the above shrub, for, although about London it succeeds in the open, it is 
usually seen in better condition when given the protection of a wall. In 
places where it thrives it is usefel as an evergreen alone, being distinct 
from any other, Where it is requ‘red for its inflorescences, the male plant, 
which is by far the more commor, should be obtained, for it is the yellowish 
green catkins of this that prove so at'ractive in midwinter, 
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l’ a later generation is able to say of this one that it 
possessed an architectural style sufficiently distinct to be 
called its own, it will add that of this style Mr. Norman 
Shaw was the prophet—a prophet who, in his early days 
and with one or two compeers, cried somewhat in the 

wilderness, but who soon grew to be appreciated, and is now 
vladly acknowledged as a master by many of the more thoughtful 
architects of to-day. This gives especial interest to the large 
country house near Shrewsbury on which he was at work when 
he was elected into the Academy, and a bird's-eye view of which 
hangs in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House. Adcote is 
not merely a house. It is a very important chapter in the book 
of the evolution of our recent domestic architecture. When 
Mr. Norman Shaw was still a young man, Professor Kert 
published “The Lnglish Gentleman's House,” and in it he 
represented the architect as saying to the client: “ Sir, you are 
the paymaster, and must therefore be pattern-master, you choose 
the style of your house just as you choose the build of your hat.” 
lhe professor had ten of these “ patterns,” and “ will design in 
any of them according to order.” He proceeds to give typical 
examples of the ten styles of elevation, the same ground plan 
being “used for the entire series of designs throughout.” It 
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hardly seems necessary to say more in order to show into what 
a Slough of Despond the art of architecture had then sunk. A 
plan is part of a style. The disposition, the number, the propor- 
tions ot the rooms should largely dictate the form of the house. 
The plan is the petrifaction of the needs, the habits and the 
ideas of the inhabitants. The elevation and the decoration 
should take their cue from the same source, and all three together 
should be the obviously related components of the one whole, the 
clearly interdependent members of a single body. But Professor 
Kerr took the skeleton of an uncompromisingly Victorian organism 
and covered it by turns with manufactured skins roughly repre 
senting various extinct creatures. Whether they represented 
bipeds or quadrupeds, beasts or birds, of the northern or southern 
hemisphere, mattered not; each slovenly scarecrow was to him 
the perfect embodiment of an architectural style. A few strokes 
of the pencil and the Italian palace became the cottage of rural 
england, the baronial hall of feudal Scotland or the chateau of 
Renaissance France. <A re-papering of the inevitable drawing- 
room, dining-room and study that ranged round a square 
top-lighted hall, would be all that was necessary to make 
inside and out match. This would-be quick-change artist used 
home -manufactured costumes for the various impersonations 
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is badly carried out. because “ villas made to sell and streets of 


mall suburban houses are being built everywhere in a style 


meant t 


FORECOURT 


» be Gothic, but with none of the characteristics which 

made old Gothic beautiful.” But later on he fully realises the 
that had resulted from false doctrines. ‘ Our buildings, 
refore, are apt to be made up of scraps of design badly put 
ther. We cling slavishly to precedent as our only security 


m error, instead of the style being part of ourselves and our 
natural mode of expression.” 
The thoroughly sound view 
uccinetly stated in the last 
sentence he put into practice, 
and while he readily admits 
that be was directly inspired 
by the type of the more modest 
and native houses’ erected 
during the half-century that 
followed the Restoration of 
1660, yet in building for him- 
self the house which was _ for 
long the only oasis in_ the 
Bayswater desert, he ‘* made 
no attempt to follow any pat 
ticular style, the style grew 
naturaily from using the ordi- 
nary materials and modes ot 
work, and trying to give them 
character and interest.””. Mr. 
Norman Shaw has never been 
prone to state his opinions 
in print; but a study of his 
accomplished work proves that 
he developed the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Stevenson at 
an early period of his career. 
lo him, with particular force, 
apply Mr. Stevenson’s words 
on the movement of thought 
which was then taking place. 
“Those who had felt the en 
thusiasm for Gothic, who had 
drunk in its spirit and had 
made it a part of themselves, 
awoke to the consciousness 
that it was not the expression 
of modern ideas, or of the 
domestic requirements of 
modern life.’ Mr. Shaw was 
in William Burn’s office, 
where, a fortnight ago, we 
saw Eden Nesfield beginning 
his time of pupilage. He, 
clever man as he was, never, 
as the new building at Combe 
Abbey shows, threw off the 
“scraps of design” heresy 
which Mr. Stevenson de- 
plored. But Mr. Norman 
Shaw struggled against it 
with much success. He did 
not abandon imitative Gothic 
for imitative Classic, nor even 
for mixed copies of the two. 
He sought to understand and 
appreciate both, and then 
translate his general know 
ledge into the particular 
terms desired by the modern 
Englishman in his old land. 
The style was not so much 
to be chosen out of the past 
as to arise out of the present, 
Just as our sixteenth century 
builders solved the problem 
of the new housing needs of 
their day by modifying their 
native and traditional forms 
and by accepting such foreign 





and Renaissance ideas as 
seemed to serve their pur- 
“COUNTRY LIFE." pose, so might we now adopt 
and assimilate the whole spirit 


of their methods of design and of worl manship, rather than 


‘ half-cons ious develoy 
deas can be traced in its pages. 


the dead letter of their forms copied on to paper, an.l 


so build houses that carried on tradition, that fitted climate 
and environment, and yet fully met and visibly reflected 
modern requirements. The idea of Adcote was that it should 
link with the England of the past, belong to the geology and 


t and client “ before commencing a house 
He objects to imitative 


_ 


geography of Shropshire and yet be the outcome of the ethics 


’ 


to-day. All this was realised, although here and there the 
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note of tentative- 
ness is struck, 
and a Suspicion 
of the “si raps ol 
design” obsession 
lingers. The full 


Gothic flavour oi 
the great hall and 
the strong [liza- 


bethan character- 
istics of the other 
portions of the 
house are a little 
too imiative, and 
give the impres 
sion that the cde 
signer wanted to 
pretend that six- 
teenth century 


additions had been 
made t o a 
mediaeval 
cile, that the house 
was 


domi- 


an historical 
accretion and not 
an entirely syn 
( hronous 
modern 
The result is 
eminently pleasant 
and picturesque, 
of truth 


ana 
erection. 
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ests a determination to avoid a 


symmetrical composition comb:ned with the weakness of having 


to fall back upon a fiction to attain the end in view. To this 
extent criticism must be made, but with it arises the feeling 
of surprise that with little preparation and alter years of sub- 
jection to adverse influences. so worthy a departure, so sound 
an originality of design and treatment could be = attaincd. 
The date 1879 appears on the arched doorways of the fore 
court But they were a finishing touch added after years 
of conception and construction. Adcote, therefore, repre 
sents the point which Mr. Norman Shaw had reached 
almost forty years ago, or ten years earlier than the date 
of the pubiication of Mr. Stevenson's book from which we 
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have juoted — the 
same genera 
ice Ls. 

Lhe estate of 
which \dcote Is 
now the great 
house was then 
only a set ot 
farms of which 
Ad ote ftormed 
one. It was not, 
ind had neve 


been, a resilential 


property, and hap 


hazard additions 

to another farm 
house had sufliced 

for the accommo 
dation of the 
owners during 
hort visits. When 
they decided Lo 
make it ther 
principal seat, 
everything had to 
be made anew and 
a site settied 
upon On high 

FRONT. “ COUNTRY LIFE eround with lin 
ot protecting 
tiees to north and east, the square’ brick farmhouse ot 
\dcote looked down on to a maenilicent panorama to south 
and west, which included, in the dim distanc the fascinating 
outline of the Breidden Hills—a detached mountain range 
in miniature. This decided the matter. \dcote was to 
be a tarm no longer but a great house. Ihe local red 
sandstone, to be found so largely in Shropshire and Cheshire, 
was the chief old-time building material in- this part ol 
england, but its replacement by a smooth-textured, ugly 
joured, machine-made brick has been one of the causes of 
the degradation of modern architecture in these counties. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, the apostle of tradition, strongly urged a 
reversion to ancient methods, and stone of fine quality and 
delighttul colour was found within half a mile of the site and on 
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more interesting to read |. J. Ste enson’s ** House Architecture 
i use it was long on the l ck , and th hea | conscious develop 
ment of the author's ideas can be traced in its pages. At first he 
has not fully treed himself from the atmosphere of t!e ‘: Gentle- 
man’s -louse. He holds that the first question to be settled 
between architect and client “ before commencing a house, is the 


stvle of architecture it is built in.” 


to be He objects to imitative 


evalism not because it ts bad in prin iple, but 


only because 
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of their methods of design and of workmanship, rather than 
use the dead letter of their forms copied on to paper, an.l 
so build houses that carried on tradition, that fitted 
and environment, and yet fully met and visibly reflected 
modern requirements. The idea of Adcote was that it should 
link with the England of the past, belong to the geology and 
geography of Shropshire and yet be the outcome of the ethics 
of to-day. All this was realised, although here and there the 
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mediaval 
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historical 


wanted to 
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was an 
accretion and not 
an entirely syn 
chronous and 
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The result is 
eminently pleasant 
and picturesque, but cannot be 
of truth in architecture. It suggests a determination to avoid a 
symmetrical composition comb:ned with the weakness of having 
to fall back upon a fiction to attain the end in view. To this 
extent criticism must be made, but with it arises the feel 
of surprise that with little preparation and alter years of sub 
so worthy a departure, so sound 
an originality ol treatment 
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a site settied 
upon, On high 
FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE eround with lin 
ot protecting 
trees to north and east, the farmhouse ot 
\dcote looked down on to a maenilicent panorama to south 
and west, which included, in the dim distance, the fascinating 
outline of the Breidden -Hills—a 
in miniature. Phis decided the 
be al 


square 


detached mountain range 
\dcote was t 
house, The local red 
sandstone, to be found so largely in Shropshire and (¢ heshire, 
Was the clef old-time building material im thi part ol 


england, but its replacement by a 


matter, 
longer but a great 


farih no 


} 


\ smooth-textured, ugly 
joured, machine-made brick has been one of the cause 


ol 


the degradation of modern architecture in these counties. Mr. 
Norman Shaw, the ap stle of tradition, tronely urged a 
reversion to ancient methods, and stone of fine quality and 


delightiul colour was found within half a mile ot the site and on 
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c } 7’ I ind 
t easy transi 
J rinity one 
bout t ( uternate ron 
{ it au ana ce 
in entirely int, mel \\ ellect 
with abundant variety of harmonious 
eo onotes. It is used throughout 
for the | ise and it ithe othce 
tables, re rt and kitchen garden 
at Crick I a tnd-madce quality 
and rain appear In the chimney- 
ult ind harmonising with the 
1 tile roof Nor do we finish 
vit tive tone en Wwe cross the 
thre d, for the ructural material 
rop nm the nterior, tor the 
VAalIS, Dp ind balustrade of the 
entrance hall, for the walls and 
ed chimney-piece ot the great 
ull, for the ¢ tructure of the 
man lairway, lol the arched Inge 
the dining-roon 
rom north at , th riage 
ivs enter the tore yar, the suth side 
n paral 1 from the varden 
ry . 3 wall tn an irched doot 
Ly. Ihe front door im tl midadl 
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of the west front of the house 
the middle more or less, fo 
the daring inroads on symmetry 
which this” elevation = offers 
deserve notice. It is a com 
paratively narrow _ building, 
tandine well forward from the 
long south to north line of the 
house which begins with the 
ereat hall and ends with the 
office wing. To the west front 
balance is given by the great 
chimney-shafts at each end of 
its roof and by the three gables 
which break that root and each 
of which has a six-light mul- 
honed window. but below that, 
perfect uniformity did not suit 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s scheme 
for distributing and lighting 
his rooms, and he did _ not 
hesitate to discard it. Thus 
the doorway forms the centre ot 
a subsidiary composition which 
does not tally with the three 
vables above and yet has no 
shame-facedness or nervous- 
ness at this act ofindependence. 
lt displays its features boldly. 
The upper portion has a 
continuous line of fenestration 
consisting of a central window 
flush with the face of the build- 
ing and flanked by two great 
bays boldly corbelled out from 
the string-course. The scheme 
is eminently satisfactory in its 
effect. It strikes a strong note 
of individuality. It reflects the 
particular needs of an interior 
arranged for the comfort and 
convenience of those who 
were to make it their life-long 
home. And yet the sensitive 
taste of the designer has in- 
troduced just enough balance 
to obviate any feeling of 
awkwardness and eccentricity. 
Ilad_ the house been de- 
signed in a_ full Palladian 
spirit, or even in that of the 
more classic of the Eliza 
bethans, this disposition of 
the west front would have 
been impossible ; but it falls 
in perfectly with the  con- 
ception of designing a_ build- 
ing that should give the idea 
of having been erected and 
added to at different archi- 
tectural periods. Some may 
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criticise and even object to the conception, but all must admit It is entered from screens but not direct from a porch. It bi 

that it has been realised in most masterly fashion. ‘There is some a minstrel gallery, but that serves as portion of the main 
contrast of styles, but there is an easy and pleasant transition connecting corridors of the bedroom floor. It has an open root 
between features inspired from the Middle Ages and those and a hooded fireplace, but it is lit at one end and not 
suggested by the Renaissance. The former are more especially at the sides except where the great oriel is contrived to obtain 
present in the great hall. Yet, even here, Mr. Shaw has the western view. That window is of Elizabethan proportions 
allowed himself full freedom from antiquarian trammels. <A ind section and such as we may find at Kirby or at 


great open-roofed and galleried room mav well fall in’ with Danny. The south windows, as they 


ippear in the 


Diploma 


— 
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the habits of to-day, bat not so the disposition of it which drawing, bad Gothic tracery. 15 it when came 39 CfSctien, 
had suited our forefathers. That it should occ upy the whole Mr. Shaw gave them also an Elizabethan character, 1 rving 
centre of the house, be lit at both sides and divide the house Gothic forms more especially for his rool, of which th 
into two distinct parts, is inconvenient to the normal servic most noticeable feature is the set of great stone arcnes, — 
arrangements of a modern house. A reference to the plan will were inspired by the fourteenth century hall at Ightham Mote 


Adcote hall merely uses medieval forms and 
extent that they suit 


show that the 


which Mr. Shaw was altering and renovating at th une pert 
notions to the 


the desired disposition. that he was designing Adcote. Thus the A 
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to no particular former period or distinct style. It is an outcome is here an uncomfortable re-duplication of definite and prominent 
of Mr. Shaw’s deep study and full mastery of our national features that destroy each other's value. It belongs to the time 
architecture in its varying phases. It therefore belongs to the when the old ingle was desired for its effect yet objected to for 
day in which and for which he built it, and it is redolent of his its inconvenience. But the plan of treau it as a sham an 
personality. Such an attempt is beset with dangers and building complete and independent hearth and flue within it is an 
difficulty which too often lead to dismal failure and inadmissible compromise between past and present. It is one of 
produce a result which offends both the antiquarian and those errors into which pioneers must occasionally fail; and let 
the wsthetic sense. He who can steer his course sately it be said that Mr: Shaw has cleverly broken lis fall, and ha 
past rock and whirlpool is the master. It is he who produceé an effect which, without being in the least convincin 

i makes the architecture of his ave. Such a position is has much that is agreeable. But it was an unlortunate ste) 

f very generally allowed to Mr. Norman Shaw, and_ the which he and other of his confreres took at it time, and it 

i Adcote hall is one of the achievements on which his vave the cue to the manutacturers of desizns for trade catalogues, 
reputation rests. Certainly it is open to criticism in several where their inventions in this “line” sull flourish. Since the 
points. It may not be agreeable and sympathetic to every building of Adcote and its cognate houses, such as Merrist Wood 
nature. But to no one possessed of any catholicity of taste and Dawpool, Mr. Shaw has become much more of a Palladia 
or breadth of appreciation can it fail to give pleasure, or The house at the corner of Queen’s Gate and Exhibition Road 
to appear as a work of quite outstanding merit, while by has a full post-Restoration flavour, while Chesters shows cousin 
many its first sight is greeted with real admiration. As ship with a much later classic phase. In the impression left on 
a matter of proportion, it is short for its great width and us by the interior of Adcote, after studying its exterior, we may, 
height. The size was made to fit in with the client's perhaps, find one of the reasons for this tendency. The exter 
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views of cost and convenience; the designer, no doubt, is carried into the hall and stairway, but there it stops. Broug 
vould have preferred to have added to the length. \gain, blindfold into any of the rooms, and judging from them, we 
the screen is somewhat trivial in its details, and would have should not be able to describe aright what manner ol u 
been better had it impress d by its simplicity and mass, \dcote was. That was inevitable. It was built at a time when 
for the general impression of the hall, largely given by english men and women did not enquire in what manne 
the severe proportions and grand lines of the roof arches ind material the wa of their room hould be treat 
and chimney hood, is one of dignified reserve. The stairway but merely ordered papers hich would be likely to plea 

t is also a very fine piece of design Its general amplitucc them. \n unpapered room as hardly accepted by them 

and ease of gradient do not belong, as do its materials and as a room at all. Though this view still survives ino many 
their form and treatment, to a mediaval house; but again quarters, it is largely abandoned by architects and considerably 
Mr. Shaw has veen able to weld the lessons of the past by their clients. We recognise that there are ty] f hou 
with the needs of the present into a_perfectiy agreeable where papered walls are fitting, and othet vhere such treatment 
whole of which aptness and sincerity are the salient quali- is entirely out of place. We are convinced that it the mecieva 
ties. Of the many fine rooms which the house includes, or Early Renaissance spirit dominates exterior forms and deta) 
both on the ground and first floors, the dining-room has it should be allowed the same pr nce within. It the 
been chosen for illustration. It is a large, well-lit, ell- feeling without leads us to expect t | ence ! ira 
proportioned apartment, with oak wainscoting, a wrought features within, th their abser isa jar. We like whitewash 
plaster frieze and a noble fire-arch of stone lifted to the ceiling. in the cottage, simple wainscoting in the manor Nh 
But this should have been the chimney-piece and not a and gold in the palace. But even now the austerit 


mere entrance to the shallow recess that holds it. | here medieval dwelling, shown in both the quanti and qua 
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ot its decor itl is ind 
treatment and = sett 


practised in the days « 
preterred by most, 
When Mr. Siiaw w 
had no influence on the 
outside to play wita 
ind just consent to 
your grates and ceiling 
orna nents being cast 
nm = =6our Groth pat- 
terns, you may have 
your rooms finished as 
you please,” was the 
way the normal archi- 
tect would have ex 
pressed himself. And 
there is a suspicion 
of this spirit lingering 
at \dcote. If Mr. 
Shaw had been able 
and anxious to give 
to the whole interior 
the same somewhat 
evere and early 
flavour that we di 
cover outside, this 
would) probably — not 
have suited his client 
views, nor the fturni- 
ture and other pos 
session which the 
wished to have ‘about 
them. In their 
general get-up most 
of the Adecote rooms 
are reminiscent of the 
eighteenth century, 


furniture, 
ot rooms 
ft Oueen 
t youn 
exterior 


and so, in character and 


contain. It may be 
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exteriors in full harmony with what the interiors were almost 
certain to be. It is surely a good rule that the many who 
like the general feeling of the mode of life and taste in 
decorative art that prevailed in the eighteenth century should, 
when building, choose the sash for their windows, and 
thit only those few whose sympathies are cast in an earlier 
mould should — insist 
on the mullion. The 
fixing of this one 
determining feature 
will then guide the 
designer in his whole 
scheme, and produce 
a more complete and 
consistent result. It 
is the real excellence 
of Adcote, not merely 
in parts, but in its 
entirety an excel- 
lence made all the 
more remarkable by 
the date of its in- 
ception —that inclines 
us to remark on 
any slight points 
which fall in any 
measure below the 
high plane of excel- 
lence to which the 
first glimpse of it at 
once raises us. A 
reference to the plan 
will show on what 
thoroughly convenient 
lines it is arranged. 
A study of the views 


GROUND PLAN. will convince that the 


obj ‘cts they 
ywrnised that 


Casts 


wn 


t 


and 
make 


that 
his 


house is the work of 
a real and original artist who has bestowed on it all his 


care and affection. It is a home which it is delightful 
to live in, a possession of which anyone may be most justly 
proud : 
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HISTORIC HUNTS: 
THE PYTCHLEY. 


PYTCHLEY Wednesday is worth a week of one’s life,” 
once declared an enthusiast. He had enjoyed all the 
glories that so often follow a meet at Lilbourne or 
North Kilworth, had experienced the deligitt of riding 
over the Crick and Yelvertoft undulations, had 

observed the keenness and dash of the hounds and the genius 
surely that 1s the right word—of their huntsman. Truly, all 
hunting is good, but a Wednesday with the Pytchley is a thing to 
be remembered. A drawback 
is that the day must pay the 
inevitable penalty of its fame 
and popularity. In other words, 
the helds are often too large 
for the comfort of hounds and 
huntsman at a time when 
scent serves fitfully. If scent 
is in their favour, then the 
hounds can defy the wildest 
spirits among their followers, 
and the crowd is soon scattered 
with a tail a mile long. 

Do not imagine, however, 
that the reputation of the 
Pytchley Wednesday has been 
won in our time. Right back 
in the days of the celebrated 
Dick Knight we can picture 
the Westmorlands, and the 
Althorps, and the Knightleys, 
and the Jerseys of that era 
hacking to the Wednesday 
country with just as pleasant 
expectations of tip-top sport 
as those moderns do who 
motor from Rugby, Northamp- 
ton, Harborough or Weedon. 
In sounding Anstruther 
Thomson on the possibility of 
that sportsman forsaking Fife- 
shire for the good of Northamp- 
tonshire, Whyte-Melville did 
not forget to remind his 
countryman of the disadvan- 
tage of the big field’ on 
Wednesdays. Yet the poet- 
sportsman hastened to add 
that the crowd really did not 
do half the harm it appeared 
to do! “I think,” he con 
tinued, * you would enjoy the 
riding over these grass fields 
as much as the hunting in the 
deep woodlands on the Ketter 
ing side.” And the bait was 
much too attractive to be 
resisted by a prince of fox- 
hunters; Anstruther Thomson 
did not take long to make up 
his mind, and came South to 
add a notable chapter to hunt 
ing history. 

Few Hunts have been 
more fortunate in their 
Masters. One looks through 
the list of leaders of a century 
and a-half, to tind such names 
as John Warde, Bellingham 
Graham, John Musters, 
Osbaldeston, “ Tom” Smith, 
George Payne, Lord Chester- 
field and Anstruther Thomson. 
Then at a later date we come to three fine sportsmen —Earl 
Spencer, the late Sir Herbert Langham and Mr. W. M. 
Wroughton—and so, as Pepys would have said, to Lord Annaly. 

Ihe leader of the Pytchley must needs be a man who can 
hold his own across country with the best. It will be agreed 
that Lord Annaly fills that description to the letter. A thorough 
workman in the saddle, he is quite appropriately always to be 
found in front. Who is usually along with him? Ah! there 
one opens out a treacherous field of invidious distinctions and 
comparisons. For be it remembered the Pytchley people, or a 
pretty large section of them, *‘ compete ” as keenly as ever they 
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did, and there is not a great deal to choose between the best. 
Just two men may, perhaps, be singled out as being in a class 


by themselves. Both are polo players, one a genuine champion 
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at that game, and the other as yet a budding champion. » | 
reler to Mr. P. W. Nickalls and Lord Dalmeny. Anyone who 
set out to cut down the lengthy, stern-faced “ Pat" will find him 
as difficult to beat as he is to ride off the ball in polo. His 
reputation was gained when Lord Dalmeny was hunting mainly 
in the Vale of Aylesbury; but the latter made a meteoric spring 
to the front in the more classic Pytchlev field, and looks like 
holding his | lace. : 

Ot the older school of Pytchley followers, few go better than 
Captain Pennell Elmhirst. If you saw him holding his own 
with the youngsters in a quick forty minutes overt Northampton 
shire grass and fences, you would find it difficult to believe that 
his age is si——; but, there, we will not labour that point. It is 


4 
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good enough for us to kuow that our “ Brooksby ” 1s a wonderful 
Another of the senior 
chool who still goes well and has a fine eye for a country—i 


veteran. long may lhe ride to the front. 


not that often the secret of success in riding to hounds ?—1 
Mr. W. M. Wroughton, whose eight seasons in the Mastership 
ot the pack are pleasantly recalled, together with his more recent 
period in the command of the Woodland Pytchley. 

Sir Herbert Langham, who passed away on December 1 ath 
to the deep regret of all Northamptonshire, was one of the 
most successful of Pytchley M.IF.H.’s. Everything was well 
done under his control. Just think of the excellence of his staff 

Will Goodall as huntsman and Charles and John Isaac as 
whippers-in. Did any kennel rejoice in the pos ession of a 
Goodall, at least, was a v1 


better- balanced trio ? eat and popula 
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huntsman, and there was much sorrow in the Pytchley country 
when he was suddenly cut down in the prime of life. Goodall 
joved his hounds, in kennel and out. Never would he disappoint 
them if he could help it, and when it was necessary to stop them 
off the line of their tox at the end of the day he would jump off 
his horse and caress and make much of his favourites, as though 
to say to them, ** Forgive me, old friends, it grieves me to spoil 
your fun.” 

Goodall, like all the Pytehley huntsmen, used to complain of 
the over-riding of the thrusting brigade. Once the ever-lamented 
Captain “ Bay" Middleton jumped nearly on top of one of the 
best hounds inthe pack. ‘ Get away, you beggar,” said Captain 
Middleton rather testily; “ these : 
‘Gently, captain, gently,” urged Goodall as they cleared a fence 


ounds are always in the way!’ 
tovether; “that ‘beggar’ is Prompter, our swagger hound that 
won the champion cup at Peterborough; he’s worth a hundred 
pound 

\ famous tox-bunter who still delights to ride out with the 
hounds he hunted for many years, Earl Spencer is regarded with 
affection throughout the [lunt \nd who can wonder? For 
the Llunt never had a better friend, nor a Master who was more 
considerate and equably tempered. ‘The language of an M.I.H. 
in times ot stre is privileged, and the follower who complains 
d is apt to be told to “ go 
Lord Spencer, however, seldom, if ever, 


that he has not come out to be d 
home and be d agg 
werved from strict old-world courtesy in his rebukes to bad 
offenders. iting his remonstrance may have been, but never 
in words other than might be repeated at the dinner-table. 
* When he does say anything,” said a repentant delinquent, * he 
does itin such a nice way Once he was about to jump an 
awkward fence into a road, Captain Riddell having just given 
hima lead, when an unmannerly boor thrust himself in front and 
unseated Lord Spencer. “1 am much obliged to you, sir,” 
said the Master, icily, ‘upon my word | am. Did you come 
far to do this?” Captain Riddell, by the way, can still give 
points to most of the younger division. 

Verhaps | may be allowed to return now to the subject of 
“top-hole”’ performers with the Pytchley to-day. Mr. Parker of 
the Northamptonshire Regiment, Messrs. |. L. and H. P. Cross, 
Sir Charles Lowther and his brother, Mr. J. G. Lowther of the 
iith) Hussars, Mr. Harold Lowther (one of the best weltes 
weights of the day), Captain C,. C. de Crespigny of the 2nd Life 
Guards (like his father as hard as nails), Mr. M. (“ Bobby”) 
Nickalis (another of the famous polo-playing brothers), Mr. 
\mbrose Clark (from the other side of the Atlantic), the Elon. Ivor 
Guest (always beautifully mounted) and Mr. S. K. Gwyer are all 
first-flighters. Mr. Gwyer properly belongs to Warwickshire, 
but he hunted once a week with the Pytchley last season, 
and is now going to reside in the country. ‘The soldiers from 
Weedon are always prominent with the Pytchley, and none has 
vone in better style for two seasons past than Mr. Alexander and 
Mr. Bailward of the 19th Hussars. They have now gone with 
their regiment to Aldershot. No doubt Pytchley people will still 
see Mr. George Drummond riding to the tront; certainly he went 
remarkably well last season, and Mr. A. |. Tweed of Brixworth 
has been consistently to the fore for some seasons past. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the number of 
members of the Hlunt was limited to forty, and there would 
naturally be many contrasts between the field of that time and 
the crowds of to-day. None so remarkable, however, as the 
yreat increase in the number of ladies who hunt in Northampton 
shire. And how splendidly some of them go! 
Mrs. Arthur Byass. 
with the par k than she, and still she holds her own. ller 
daughters, Mrs. Sidney Mason and Mrs. Douglas Courage, also 
ride well to hounds. Miss Dorothy Fenwick goes extremely 


lake, for example, 
Kew people have seen more good sport 


well, and if [| suggest that she ts not very far behind her sister, 
Mrs. Cartwright, | should like it borne in mind that the last lady 
has the re putation ol being about the best in England. How- 
ever, Pytchley people do not see very much of Mrs. Cartwright 
vow, and probably the finest horsewoman who rides regularly 
with the pack is Miss Naylor; indeed, one would have to look 
long for her equal in any country. The daughters of the Master, 
the Misses Lilah and Lucia White, follow their father, and see a 
ureat deal of the fun. Also prominent when hounds are running 
is Mrs. Patteson Nickalls, not a great way behind her husband, 
and a fine rider. 

An important personage in the modern hunting-field is the 
secretary, and in a fashionable country like the Pytchley the 
olhce calls for important qualihcations. A happy selection was 
made last year, when Mr. Charles Edward Frederick, the elder 
son and heir of Sir Charles Frederick, was appointed in succes- 
sion to Captain Cecil Pelham. On the business side he is 
trong, and nobody is keener on hunting. They say, too, that he 
can write as well as ride. 

Our trusty ** Baily’s Directory ™ tells us that the history of the 
Hunt traces back to about 1750, when an Earl Spencer began his 
tamily’s long, practically indissoluble connection with the pack. 
Mr. John Warde was hunting the country at the dawn of the 


nineteenth century, and one can well believe that be had his 
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heart and soul in his work. Years afterwards he went to the 
Craven country, and at last thought he would have to give up 
Mastership on account of the strain on his income; but the sum 
of £1,000 was anonymously paid in to his account at the bank 
with the request that he would go on with the hounds. After- 
wards it was learnt that Mrs. Warde was the donor. ‘“ Fancy 
John without his hounds,” she said; ‘“ why, he wouldn’t be 
happy a day.” 

Mr. John Musters, the accomplished rival of Byron for the 
hand of Miss Mary Chaworth, had the pack tor six seasons, and 
he is said to have been one of the greatest huntsmen the world 
has known. One of his most notable achievements seems to 
have been to take a rough pack, which would hunt anything 
“from a hedgehog to a haystack,” from Nottinghamsiire to 
Northamptonshire, where he converted them into one of the 
steadiest and smartest packs in the kingdom. Readers have 
possibly seen Alken’s picture of the hound which affectionately 
jumped upon the quarters of Mr. Musters’s horse, endeavouring 
to lick the Master’s face—an instance of how his hounds 
loved him. ‘“ Nimrod” said that Mr. Musters was so com 
plete a master of all athletic sports that at one time of his 
life he would have leaped, hopped, ridden, fought, danced, swam, 
shot, fenced, played cricket or tennis and skated against any man 
in England. 

Next came the “ Squire.” Osbaldeston, of course, | mean. 
He was another great all-round sportsman, with qualifications 
scarcely less varied than those of his predecessor. He was, in 
fact, in the heyday of his career described as “ the best sports- 
man of any age or country.” Many an interesting page has 
been written around Osbaldeston’s sporting performances, and it 
has been remarked of him that he was seldom contented unless 
he was doing something to prove his superiority over other men. 
Verhaps that was why he hunted the Newmarket and Thurlow 
country simultaneously with the Pytchley. [ have olten 
wondered why a man should have been anxious to hunt a com 
paratively unattractive country, hacking backwards and 
forwards a distance of sixty miles after his day’s sport, when 
he had all Northamptonshire at his disposal. [but Osbaldeston, 
doubtless, saw glory in the feat, and gloried in it. 

In two separate periods Mr. George Payne filled the Master- 
ship of the pack ; a fine type of English gentleman, a delightful 
companion and the truest of sportsmen. His was a brilliant 
record, even overshadowing the princely Mastersinp of the Earl 
ot Chesterfield and the scientific hunting of Mr. “fom” Smith, 
whose methods may have been a little too persevering for the hot- 
headed riding division. After Mr. Payne’s retirement came 
several comparatively brief terms of Mastership until Earl 
Spencer first took the pack. This was in 1861, and he continued 
in the command three seasons, returning to the post for four 
years in 1878 and for another period of the same length in 1&Sgo. 
Following him on the first occasion was Colonel Anstruther 
lhomson, who was brilliantly successful during his five seasons. 
rhe fame of the Waterloo run on February 2nd, 1866, still 
endures, and it can never lose its place as one of the most 
remarkable runs in hunting history. 

Colonel Thomson always maintained that it was the best 
run he ever saw, and over the finest country and longest 
distances straight. There was one ploughed field between 
Waterloo and Kelmarsh, and another next the railway, behind 
Bowden Inn. A wheat-field and some plough lay together neat 
Cranoe ; but with these exceptions hounds were never off grass 
up to the earth at Keythorpe—twenty-one miles in one hour and 
fifty minutes. The total time was three hours and forty-five 
minutes, but after a lengthy check at the Windmill at Medbourne 
it became slower hunting, until at 5.30 hounds were stopped neat 
Slawston owing to darkness coming on. Colonel Thomson rode 
five horses during the hunt, and in company with Captain Clerk, 
the only man who went through on one horse, took hounds to 
kennels, about eighteen miles distant, arriving there at ten o'clock. 
After taking dinner, he went on to the Harborough Hlunt Ball at 
12.30. And there was a big cheer for the redoubtable fox-hunter 
when he entered the ballroom, the news of the great run having 
already spread throughout Northamptonshire. This hunt showed 
how indomitable he was across country, despite his big weight, 
and probably—though the point is debated—Whyte- Melville had 
his old friend in mind when he wrote: 

With the hounds running hardest, he’s safest to go, 

And he’s always in front, and he’s often alone. 

A rider unequalled, a sportsman complete, 

A rum’un to follow—a bad’un to beat. 
The Pytchley have generally been fortunate in their hunts- 
men, whether amateur or professional. Dick Knight was 
probably the first to make the Hunt really famous, so that at once 
it began to challenge comparison with the Quorn and Cottesmore. 
Indeed, some jealousy arose between the riding brigades of the 
respective Hunts. Mounted on his best horse, Contract, Dick 
Knight delighted in attempting to show * those d———-d Quornites 
a trick.” Knight, a rare favourite with his Master and his field, 


was not exactly a respecter of persons. ‘Come on, my lord,” 
he shouted one day as Lord Spencer drew up irresoiute before 
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an extra big fence, ‘*‘ Come on, for the longer you look at it the 
less you'll like it!” 

At a later date Charles King won great renown in the 
Pytchley country, while about the middle of last century Charles 
Payne was the outstanding figure. “It was a great comfort to 
have such a huntsman to jean upon,” the present Lord Spencer 
has said. His connection with the Hunt came to an end after 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson’s first season in the Mastership, 
for there was really not room for two such characters in the 
same country. An historian has remarked that Payne in his 
best days used to slip over his favourite Crick and Stanford 
country so quickly that half the field seldom knew when hounds 
were really running, when he was casting them, or when he was 
going for a point to pick up his hunted fox or start a new one. 

A vear or two ago Captain Pennell Elmbirst declared that 
Payne’s quickness and method had never been rivalled; but one 
wonders whether the old huntsman could have given points to 
rank Freeman, whose successes surely entitle him to com- 
parison with Knight, King, Musters, Payne, Thomson, Goodall, 


TRACKING IN 


OW often one hears the remark at the breakfast-table, 


“Been snowing, has it? Then | shan’t go out; | 
sh al | 
stop — 
an d aed 
Warm my toes by f ’ 
the tire, for there i: - 
will be nothing 
to do, and less 


to see!” Actually : 
however, to any- 
one at all inter 
ested in birds and 
animals a 
storm 


snow- 
is the most 
welcome of winter 
weather. The 
white mantle that 
coversthecountry- 
side also reveals 
the presence of 
scores of creatures 
which would 
otherwise be un- 
suspected, for in a 
short time a net- 
work ol footsteps 
is upon the yieid- 
ing substance. 
When the snow is 
solt every creature, 
from a mouse ol 
sparrow up to a 
fox or dog, leave 
behind it a 
clearly-written re 
cord of its do 


ings that can be 
easily read by any 
one who has a 
1. 


knowledge ot 
natural history. 
Here, on the 


warmest side of 
the covert fence, 1s % 
the track of some \ ; #; 


bird. It is not 


unlike that of the 


barndoor fowl; E . 

but really it is that - ; 

of the stately phea- 

sant, who, undet om 
the hedgeside, has 

been. scratching ; 
for the keeper’s 

food. A ce om- 

panying it in P 

places are queer 

little footprints r 

with a straight ' 

mark between; 

this is where the . 

rat, having dis- : 

covered the corn, 

has passed from 


place to place, és # Pi, MINGLED TRACKS OF 
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On coming to 
l'reeman 
than 
and 


or any other Pytchley huntsman of the past. 
Northamptonshire from the Bedale country in 1go6, 
soon began to electrify his followers. He killed no fewer 
one hundred and three brace of foxes in his tirst se 
though the number of slain is no criterion of good fox-hunting, 
“ Brooksby ” paid a handsome tribute to the sport. “I can 
fearlessly assert,’’ he wrote, “that we have more foxes 
fairly worked to death, often after long runs and brilliant gallops, 
than most of us can remember in any previous winter.” \nd 
I’reeman’s success has been steadily maintained. Cottesmore 


ison ; 


seen 


people had a taste of his pace and cleverness on the occasion 
of the Pytchley’s visit to Lord Lonsdale’s country last season, 
So we find that the reputation of the Pytchley never stood 
higher than under Lord Annaly and Freeman, and the poet may 
still sing of these hounds: 
Ihere are signs of distress; there is sobbing and sighing ; 
There is crashing of timber, and plying of steel; 
But still o’er the pastures the sirens keep flying ; 


Crescendo the pace, for they’re running to kill! 


TH€ SNOW. 


balancing itself between its leaps with its long tail. 
a tot of ¢ ynpheated trac ks, the first of which 1s a rabbits’ “run” 
or pathway, which 
has been well 
used, for the snow 
is much trodden 
\cross this 
a pheasant 


Bevond are 


down. 
“run” 
has passed, while 
a later footprint, 
flor it is on the top 
of the othe has 
a doglike appear 
Phis latter 
isthespoorota tox, 


ance, 


who has walked 
slowly, probably in 
order to smell the 
trail leit by the 
other creatures. In 
the photograph the 
fox’s track is 
near the 
th « 


while the 


hown 
bottom of 
picture, 
rabbits have 
crossed from left 
to rivht. A fox’'s 
track can 


always 
be distinguished 
from a doy’s by 
the mall, long 
foot, and the 
accuracy with 
which the hind 
foot 1S placed on 
the exact spot that 
the tore loot occu 
pied. A little 
thought will show 
why this is. \ 
fox when stalking 


its prey studies the 
ground im front, 
and places its foot 
spots, 
Where it will make 


on cieal 
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unfished, the presence of otters, owing to the fact that they are night 
creatures, will never be suspected unless there 1s some person 
who notices the tracks on the soit sand and in the snow. 


Another animal which will reveal its presence by its tracks, 
during the winter it is curled 
and the badger. The difficult 
tracks to record by means of photography are those of mice 
and These are very faint, for even in the softest 
snow the little light things do not sink in, so that it is hard 
work to get them to show in a photograph at all. But to go back 
to the inhabitants of the banks of streams and ponds, the trail of 
the sweet little water-vole 
water-rat, though to the latter title it has no right w 
the rats, but belonging to the trur 


thouga not in the snow, for 


up sleeping soundly, 1s most 


small birds. 


or, as it is more commonly called, the 
at-ocver, 
being no relat'on to 
vole mav be 
observed. The 

atel Vote 

ill sit under 
shelter 


stump oF 


ome 
Ing 

overhanging 
branch, mil 
bling fine 
rootlets, etc.; 
but if forced 
yut across the 
snow, it leave 
a trail not 
unlike that ot 
the ordinary 
rat, but 
out such a big 
tail mark. 
Then there is 
the wild duck, 
foot- 
are a 


with- 


whose 
prints 
smatier 
edition of its 
sticated 
relative 
ety be 


dome 
and 
often 
traced on the 
rushy margins 
the 
them- 
are 
quite invisible. 
Lo the be 
yinner, a most 


when 
birds 


sel ves 


puzziing mark 
is that of a 
long 
bird, 
little 
d Es | | e 
the 
the 


-toe d 
with 
holes ry 

d = 
through 
snow into 
soft mud 
beneath, that 
is, until the 
woodcor Ix Is 
thought 
when 


of, : 
the 

mystery IS 

explained, |! 

course, Snow 
tracking ts the 
very easicst ol . 
al! forms olf 

trail following, 

though = soft 

mud is nearly 
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TRACK LEFT BY 


Copy t 


A RABBIT. 


as good ; 
the real 
test of one’s 


powers 1s in the summer, when everything ts dry and dedu 


tions have to be made from the slightest signs. But when 
all is said and done, no white person can in any way 
equal the work of the natives of \ustralia (that is to say, if all 
one reads and hears is correct), who appear to [:uropeans 
to be possessed of magical powers of observation. By 
the by, the word “observation” sums up nearly all there 
is to be said concerning tracking, for success in following 


the of animals depends entirely on keen observation 


One method of securing records of the tracks of domestic animals 


sp Te) 


is to damp the feet of the dog, cat, or whatever the creature is, 
it to walk across some mud and over a 
Phe result is a beautiful impression of 
sketch ” 


and then induce soot o1 


clean white sheet of paper. 
the leet, 


ind if the soot seems likely to rub off the * cau 
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be fixed with fixitive used for crayon 


drawings. hese records are very wr 

useful for comparison with “wild” S 

tracks, when identification is uncertain. ¥ hy 

A warning, though—the cat will not _— \\ 
approve of this way of doing things, \ - 


and is more likely to leave “tracks” 
in the shape of 
operator’s hands ! 


scratches on the 
Frances Pirr. 
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Witp Wire CLover. 
N the current number of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, Professor Gilchrist 
of Armstrong College, Newcastle, has an 
instructive article on trials at Cockle Park, 
Northumberland, with wild white clover. 
He sketches the history of both white and \ 
red clover in England, and, from the evidence \ 
of old agricultural writers compared with present- 
day experience, draws the conclusion “ that the - 
longer these clovers have been cultivated from 
their original natural condition, the more they 
have developed ‘early maturitv’ and = greater 
stages; but, at the 
gradually lost their 
perennial character.” Ile 


vigour in their earlier 


ame time, thev have 
hardiness and 
describes the marvellous results obtained at 

Cockle Park from the introduction of wild white 

clover into seeding mixtures in place of ordinary d 
commercial white, and shows that whereas 
ordinary white (and other clovers as weli) sown : 
in 1907 Gisappeared after the first vear, the wild if. 
variety at the end of the third year presented a 
mass of herbage as thick and close as in the first 
year. From this and other experiments begun 
in 1908 and the spring of 1g09, he concludes 
that the inclusion of wild white clover in a seeding 
fur laying down land to hay or pasture, especi- 
ally on strong ciay soils, will produce a sward 
almost immediately, and will, to a large extent, 
bridge over the interval which hitherto has always 


intervened between the going out of the “ arti- 


Miss FF. Putt 
THE TRAIL 
fcial”” clovers and grasses and the coming in of 
those natural to the soil. I have seen the various experimental clover plots at 
Cockle Park frequently since they were laid down, and have followed their 
behaviour with much interest, and I see no reason as yet to modify the opinion 
| formed in the summer of last year, which was that the use of wild clover 
whether white or red—will enal-le many arable farmers to surmount difficulties 
which hitherto have proved insurmountalle. In the laying away of arable to 
grass, the problem in past years has been how to deal with the young pasture 
between the second or third year and the eighth or ninth. During this interval 
the land has usually been almost valueless, because the plants produced by the 
seeds sown at the laying away, particularly the clovers and the fine vrasses, had 
largely died out, and the evrasses natural to the district had not vet filled in, 
his interregnum frequently extended to ten and even twenty years, and 
while it lasted the fields were not yielding even the rent, not to speak of 
profit. So far as can be judged, the use of wild white clover, or wild red 
where that is the plant indigenous to the soil, will do away with this lean 
period altogether, and will not only secure profitable grazing right from the 


beginning, but will enable the pasture to become “ established practically 
$ > I | 


LITER 


THE WEEK. 

O little, comparatively, has been written of “the Father 
of the English Novel” that consideration will readily 
be extended to Miss G. M. Godden’s J/lenry Fielding : 
A Memoir, including newly-discovered — letters 
records, with illustrations from contemporary 

(Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Limited). ( 
in the addition of publication — of 
Austin We shall look at this in detail 
presently, but the general effect is to disabuse the mind of some 
of the notions held by the past generation. “ Wine-stained 
Harry Fielding” exists in the minds of many only as a clevet 
but dissolute person, who scattered his means on way flunkevs 
ind yellow-painted coaches, went into raptures with his cook, 
reeked of tobacco and dwelt in the sordid purlieus of Bohemia. 
The exercise of a little common-sense would 
the absurdity of this view. It could only be held by those 
superficial people who think that style is a gift which comes 
with birth, and attribute the success of the hardest work to 
luck. Let them but think of the resolute labour and deep 
thought exercised not only for an hour or a week or a month, 
but continuously over years, that must have gone tothe 
making of “Tom Jones,” and they will see that here must be 
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at once, because of the immediate and continuous 


support which the true perennial clover freely 


' 


wives to the grasses, by passing on to them a 


portion of the nitrogen which it has collected 





from the atmosphere. Nothing is more marked 
; in these trials at Cockle Park than the very 
vigorous growth of cocksfoot on the plots where 
the clover is flourishing, as compared with that 


: ’ 
on the plots where the ordinary clover has died 


, My out. But it is not, [ think, in the conversion 
fe 


of arable to pasture that the most Important 


sphere for the use of wild clover will b>: 
found, for we all 


that the day for this 


hope, and we have ground 


g yrOcess 
for doing so | 


has gone by We are looking now to th 


gradual breaking up of some of the acreage 


which was sown away, or more frequently 


“let lie,” in the dark days of the eighties and 


’ 
early nineties. Much of this land is unsuitable 
cours 


for cultivating in a regular four or five 


shift, but it may be profitably worked on a 
rotation which includes a five, six or seven year 


grazing period, lo make this grazing profit- 





able, and to provide a supply of nitrogen for 


subsequent grain and root crops, it is absolutely 
necessary to have clover which will grow vigor- 
ously during the whole period. Under the old 
conditions this was impossible, for the clovers, as 
already stated, mostly died out after the first or 
second season of growth, and the grasses also 
disappeared. But with wild clover it is not only 
possible but comparatively easy to accomplish, 
and itis in this direction principally that I expect 
wild clover to prove itself to be the ** long-felt 
want.” At the same time, it is to be noted that 
an abundant growth of leguminous herbage ts 
produced even in the first year, and the plant ts, 


therefore, likely to be useful, even when the 


“seeds” are to lie for only one or two years 
before being ploughed out co 
aoe LONDON’s CHRISTMAS MAKKEIS, 


Ata meeting in the City a few days ago, 
he continued exclusion 


called to protest against 


of live cattle from the Argentine, the chairman 





stated that the stock of that country was better 
t than any that could be bred in England! This 
issertion, however manifestly absurd, would be 
readily believed by Londoners, in spite of the 
tube, was to be seen 


Smithfield Club 


within a few minutes’ journey by 


Market (to say nothing cf the 


fact that, 
assembled at Islington 


Show) as fine a collection of fat cattie as the world could produce, 


Nearly three thousand head were assembled in the great enclosure, now less 
than half filled, but where three times that number could once be found in 
the days when London bought British beef and was not content with the frozen 
und chilled product of America and Argentina. lor these times, however, it 


the Aberdeens and Devons was 


was a good supply, and the quality o 


superb, Ilandsome prices were given for many 0. these animals, and all were 


sold very well indeed. My point in this paragraph is that while this was 
going on there was a giut of foreign beef in the Central Market, and prices 
yong : , 

were lower than for weeks past, showing that the Christmas beef of old 


Engiand still holds its own, It would always do so if only our graziers would 


turn out as well finished animals the year round. We could always beat the 
importer if we did not restrict our best efforts to providing for the annual 
festival, It is not only ac Christmas that England appreciates prime 
beef, A. T. M. 
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an artist of the most serious aims, of unshaken resolution, of 


unwearied endurance. Like other men of great’ vitality, 
Fielding was gay and bright. No man enjoyed lite more than 
he, as Lady Mary Wortley Montagu said. Miss Godden’: 


researches help to confirm the view that Mielding was a strenuou 
worker, with a natural flow of spirits that may have led him tim 
and again into excess, but make it clear that he was far from 
at the 


kk Ti kk 


being the rake which he has been described. Let us 
new facts in detail. \We are told in the preface that 


j i hd il ® oc ts 
the new material includes records of bielding’s childhood; documen 


. : = : 1 
concernine his estate in Dorsetshire; the date and place, hitherto undi 


} 


, the death of his belove ! wife, whose 


letters 


covered, of that central event in his lil 


memorial was to be the imperishable figure of ** Sophia Western ” ; , now 
, : ‘ 
first published, adding to our k :owledge of his energies In social and legislative 


reform, and of the circumstances of his life; many extracts trom the daily 
Press of the perio!; notices, hitherto overlooked, from his contemporaries ; 
and details from the unexplored archives of the Middlesex Records con 
cerning his strenuous work as a London magistrate, The few letters by 
Kielding already known to exist have been doubl d 


in nu nber 4 and a reason 
for the extraordinary rarity of these letters has been found in the unfortunate 
destruction, many years ago, of much of his correspondence, 

the childhood of Fielding are obtained 
Crould, 


six vrandchildren. 


about 
a Chancery suit 


The new gleanings 
from the 
Fielding’s grandmother, on behalf of het 


begun hy Lady 


record of 


Ig 
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Miss Godden has unearthed one or two documents that give 
us an explanation of Fielding’s youthful impecuniosity. His 
father, Edmund Fielding of East Stour, Dorsetshire, was of 
high birth, though not of the Hapsburgs, as Gibbon has said. 
He was a descendant of Sir John Fielding, who received a 
knighthood for bravery in the l’rench wars in the fourteenth 
century. Edmund Fielding had gone into the army, as his 
name appears as an ensign in the rst Foot Guards. He 
distinguisued himself in the wars against France, and seems 
to have returned from his campaigns when Henry was a small 
child. Miss Godden has found a bill of complaint in which 
Edmund Fielding of East Stour, Dorsetshire, declares that he has 
been cheated at Princes Coffee-house in the Parish of St. James by a reputed 
Captain Robert Midford, who prevailed upon him to playa game called 

Faro” for a small matter of diversion, but by degrees drew him on to play 
for larger sums, and by fraudulent and secret means obtained very large sums, 


n particular notes and bonds for / 500 


Henry's mother died when he was very young, and his father’s 
next adventure was to marry again, choosing for his bride 
this time, according to the legal documents, an _ Italian 
widow who already had several children of her own, and 
kept an eating-house in London. It was no wonder that the 
family were disturbed by this alliance; but what we are most 
concerned about is to see that Henry Fielding, deprived of 
both father and mother, was left to grow up pretty much as 
he liked. lle was sent to Eton School, and whatever else 
he did it is certain that he acquired a very competent knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin authors. He apostrophises learning in 

fom Jones” thus: “ Thee, in the favourite Fields, where the 
limpid gently rolling Thames washes thy Etonian banks, in 
early Youth | have worshipped. To thee at thy birchen Altar, 
with true Spartan devotion, | have sacrificed my Blood.” No 
doubt he received the whippings usual to the schoolboy of the 
period, but he also became “ uncommonly versed in the Greek 
authors and an early master of the Latin classics.” The next 
authentic glimpse of him that we obtain is as a gay young 
man of nineteen, who fell in love with a pretty cousin, Miss 
Sarah Andrew, and had all the arrangements made fot eloping 
with her “‘on Sunday as she was on her way to church.” His 
scheme was defeated by her guardian, “ Andrew Tucker, Gent.” 
he facts are not very fully given, but it is easy to imagine 
a youth of Fielding’s type, gay, full-blooded and dare-devii, 
a beautiful heiress, and only such impediments as would make 
the blood of youth run hotter-—and the consequences. 

Miss Godden’s next new point is the occasion of the actual 
marriage of Fielding to Charlotte Cradock. That his whole 
mind was not in the tavern and the green-room is proved by the 
fact that he found his wife at Salisbury. Nothing could 
be added to his own description of her as Sophia, a description 
that has made her a favourite character of fiction for 
the last two centuries. Of his wife we know little, except what 
may be told in * Amelia.” The marriage took place in the 
little country church of St. Mary Charle mbe. The entry in 
the register runs: © Hlenry Fielding of ye Parish of St. James in 
Bath, sq., and Charlotte Cradock of ye same Parish, spinster.” 
\s Sarah Fielding, the novelist’s sister, was buried in the entrance 
to the church, it seems a fair inference that the VFieldings 
had some connection with the district. As Sophia Western was 
Miss Cradock, so Amelia was Mrs. Fielding. For some time 
the novelist had a very hard time providing for them, but the 
death of his mother-in-law brought relief. Miss Godden quotes 
the following particulars from the will, and they appear in print 
for the first time : 


e I Elizabeth Cradock of Salisbury in the County of Wilts . . .) do 


make this my last will and testament. . . . Item I give to my daughter 
Catherine one shilling and all the rest and residue of my ready money plate 
jewels and estate whatsoever and wheresoever after my debts and funeral 
charges are fully paid and satisfied I give devize and bequeath the same to 
my dearly beloved daughter Charlott Ffeilding wife of Henry Ffeilding of 
East Stour in the County of Dorset Esq'.” Mrs, Cradock proceeds to 
revoke all former wills; and appoints her said daughter ‘ Charlott 
Feilding ” as sole executrix, being duly sworn to administer, 

writing for a time, and went down to the “ old stone farmhouse” 
in Dorsetshire. It was then that he launched out into the 
extravagance that has become almost a by-word. As Mr. 
\ustin Dobson says: * There can be little doubt that the rafters 
of the old farm by Stour, with the great locust tree at the 
back, which is figured in Hutchins’ J//istory of Dorset, rang 
olten to hunting choruses, and that not seldom the ‘dusky Nignt 
rode down the Sky’ over the prostrate forms of Henry Fielding’s 


guests.” 


It is probable that after this occurrence Fielding gave up play- 


. ’ 
Mrs. Fielding’s death occurred very early in their married 

lite. In the winter belore “ Joseph Andrews " appeared, he tells 

us that he was 

laid up in the gout, with a favourite Child dying in one Bed, and my Wife 

in a condition very little better on another, attended with other Circumstances 

which served as very proper Decorations to such a Scere 

In the following February he seems to have lost a little 

girl named Charlotte Fielding, whose death is entered in th 
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revister of St. Martins-in-the-Fields. Mrs. Fielding died at 
Bath in 1744, and her body was brought to London for 
burial at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The charges are. still 
preserved in the sexton’s book, and show that Fielding rendered 
his wife 

such stately honours as were occasionaily accorded to the members of the few 
ereat families interred in the old church. 


We are glad to find that the conclusion of the authoress is that, 
although Fielding’s married life had been troubled by care and 
penury, it was not unhappy. Lady Bute, a kinswoman of 
the great novelist, probably described the state of affairs 
correctly : 

He loved her passionately, and she returned his aliection; yet had no 
happy life for they were almost always miserably poor, and seldom in a state 
of quict and safety. His elastic yaiety of spirit carried him through it all ; 
but meanwhile care and anxiety were preying upon her more delicate mind, 
and undermining her constitution. She gradually declined, caught a fever, 
and died in his arms, 


Miss Godden has performed excellent service in filling out and 
adding details to the rough outline of Fielding’s life. The 
unfortunate thing about extracts from legal documents and 
registers is that they present facts in such a dry repellent manner. 
What was wanted was something to make the dry bones live. 
Wisely, in our opinion, Miss Godden has avoided going ovet 
the oft-trod path of literary criticism. If she had exercised a 
little more self-control and left out the hackneyed quotations 
trom Gibbon, Byron, Coleridge and Sir Walter Scott she would 
have done better still. 


The Jubilee of the “Cornhill.” 

IN its January number the Corndild Magazine is celebrating its Jubilee, 
the first number having been published on January Ist, 1560. On 
this event the publishers deserve to be warmly congratulated. It 
shows that during a half-century marked by changing fashions and 
enormous developments in periodical literature they have kepi alive 
and awake, not obstinately clinging to obsolete ideas, but adapting 
them, as occasion suggested, to fresh requirements. They have done this 
without bending a knee to Baal, without adopting unworthy devices 
for increasing circulation, and without truckling to vulgar tastes. The 
standards in 1g10 are as high as they were in 1860, and that fact alone 
would lend attraction to the history of the enterprise. Magazines, like 
men, have their several individualities. Those of last century differed from 
each other as strikingly as did the individusls responsible for them. //ach- 

oon’s, Macmillan’s, Longman’s, the Cornhill, each strove alter its own ideal 
of excellence, and as far as high aim went there was nothing to choose 
between those that survived and those that died on the field, ‘* Well begun 
is half done,” and the Corw/7// had an advantageous start, Thackeray’s popu- 
larity was at high-water mark, and Mr. George Smith grasped opportunity by 
the forelock when he conceived the notion of combining the monthly instalmen 
of « great novel with an addition of other literature grave and gay. The 
young publisher was already noted for his resourcefulnes and promptitude, 
and the plan conceived in September was carried out in January. 

Ihackeray’s tenure of the editorship was not a long one, as he resigned 
in 1862 What his daughter calls “ the straining and recurring cares” of 
the task were uncongenial to a mind accustomed to work at its own sweet 
will, and a man who towards the en! of his life hated a task and did much of 
**Tlurral,” he wrote to Sir Henry 
Thompson, ‘* 1 have found your leg.” He was referring to that bugbear 


his tinest writing in bar parlours, 


of the editorial mind, a misiaid manuscript. And yet what a splendid 
editor he was! In the jubilee number is printed a_ fac-simile of 
a proof revised by him that will repay study by all who are engaged in 
literary work, There is genius in his reduction of a prolix finish to three 
lines of his own, and there is not a ** cut” that fails to add to the merit of the 
text. We wonder what the author thought of it! Our own experience is 
that the best writers have generally the mind most open to correction, and 
that the poor writer is often most highly offended at any interference with 
the words as he has written them. In addition to his painstaking work, 
Thackeray created a great tradition, He impressed his manner and methods 
on Frederick Greenwood, who, in turn, handed them on, so that an aroma of 
Chackeraystill lingers about the magazine like a scent of lavender in an old-world 
bedroom. Andhedrew 90d writers round him, Tennysonand Matthew Arnold, 
Mrs. Barrett Browning and Ruskin, Anthony Trollope and Charlotte Bronte, 
are the names of but afew. Even over them he had to exercise a mild but 
firm rule. The Mrs. Grundy of Victorian days was a most tyrannical old 
lady, and at her behest Thackeray had on one occasion at least to turn out 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, On the other hand, the public revolted against 
Ruskin’s political economy, and he, ‘oo, had to be suppressed. To find out 
how dull a clever man can be is an «xp:rience that at tirst astonishes a new 
editor, After he left the editorial chair, Chackeray, up to the time of his death, 
set the note to the other contributors. His influence was not exhausted in the 
time of Leslie Stephen. The latter, though a great editor, had not either the 
creative imagination or the wide interest of the novelist. He, too, learned 
that in the editorial decalogue ‘*‘ Thou shall not shock a young lady” 
comes first, and the Victorians were almost equally sensitive to a 
light treatment of accepted creeds. As Mr. E. 1. Cook sapiently observes, 
** The difficulty of steering a course between three respectable ladies on the 
one side, and the critical judgment unfettered by the conventions 
on the other, must always be amongst an edi‘or’s most annoying worries.” 
Stephen felt obliged to reject Hlardy’s ** The Return of the Native,” 
but in recompense he had the pleasure of printing the early 
essays—most of those in ‘* Virginibus Puerisque ”—o! R.L.S., and Henley’s 
‘*In Hospital’ and some chapte:s of Arnold’s “‘ Literature and Dogma,” 
Even to such men as Thackeray and Leslie Stephen, James Payn was a worthy 


successor. He had a keen eve to humour in his own vein, and rejoiced in 
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the discovery of ‘Vice V.rsA.” He maintained the character of the magazine 


as It was so punningly described by Father Prout in his inaugural Ode: 


With Fudge or Blarney, or the Thames on fire 
Treat not thy buyer, 
Sut proffer good material: 
\ genuine Cereal, 
Value for twelve pence, and not dear at twenty, 
Such wit replenishes thy horn of plentv 


THE LUBBER-FIEND 
Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire and Other Stories, by juliana Horatia Ewing. 
Illustrated by Alice W. Woodward. (George 


ge Bell and Sons.) 
NO prettier story for children has been issued this season than Mrs. Ewing’s 


It hangs upon the old superstition that certain farmhouses were haunted 


by a kindly spirit who worked hard and took for recompense a bowl of 


cream and the privilege of sleeping by the kitchen fire. The supersti- 
tion is alluded to by Milton, but has received its more vivid repre- 
sentation in Nicholson’s fine poem, ‘*The Brownie of Blednoch.” 
Phe usual explanation is that the so-called fairies were in reality fugitives 
from religious persecution—in Scotland Covenanters—who kept themselves 
hidden by day and at night paid for their board by labour, Mrs Ewing has not 
worked upon that explanation. Neither does she do more than play with the 
supernatural in the way Scott did when he wrot- ‘* Wandering Willie’s Tale.” 





ler story is a piece of life which wins our heart because of its humanity, = Lt 
appears to be located in Northumberland, but some of the characters are 
Scotch, They are, at any rate, men and women who are made to live by 
her art. The old maids and their servants (each a character in his or her 


»wn way), the parson and the caustic lawyer are the best of company. And 
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the book is happy and cheerful. It will be a welcome present anywhere 
lhe illustrations are pretty in themselves, and fit into the text as though they 
were made for it. 
MR. BINYONS NEW POEMS. 

England and Other Poems, by Laurence Binyon. (Elkin Mathews.) 
IS Mr. Binyon veginning to feel middle aged? We do not mean in years 
but in thought. His verse seems to us of late to have lost its early fire. In 
soundness of workmanship, in taste, in technique, even in choice of ti eme, 
there is no change. We find it impossible to take up a poem, here and one 
there, destroyed by glaring faults. Everything is almost perfect in its own 
way. ~Yet nothing arrests. There is no poem, no song that, on being read, 
immediately of its own merit assumes a place in that private anthology 
which, consciously or not, every lover of poetry makes. The piece which 
yives a name to the volume possesses everything except inspiration, It is 
a wholesome appeal to the British public not ‘‘to abdicate the steadfast 
spirit that made us great” and is as irreproachable in theme and sentiment 
as it is in versification, But such an appeal should be a stirring trumpet call ; 
it should have the heartening effect of a brave leader’s rallying cry, and this is 
exactiy what we miss Che thing wants fire, energy, concentration. The two 
best pieces in the volume are ‘* The Battle of Stamford Bridge ” (an affecting 
tribute to Harold) and the poem called ** A Lullaby ” : 

Sleep comes soft as water flows 

Eyes close bind ! 
Gentle sleep that never grows 
Old, inditterent, or unkind. 
O, but sleep can never hold you 
As my arms, my darling, fold you, 


Fold you close ; fold you close. 


ON THE GREEN. 


EpirED By Horace 


MAICH-MAKING., 

S it not the case that in the 
South of Eneland, at all 
events, we have lost a great 
deal of the fun which golf 
matches used to five us, 
as a consequence ol the 

habit into which all the Southern 
world has fallen of arranging its 
matches on the basis of the strokes 
which a handicap committee has 
awarded for the special purposes 
of stroke competitions? Certainly, 
1 think we have. It used to be 
the best of sport in the old days 
to wrangle, before the match, as 
to the strokes which the one side 
would give and the other would 
take, the ducl commencing by a 
demand for extravagant odds on 
the part of the weaker player, 
countered by an offer of absurdly 
small odds on the part of the 
stronger. Then, by mutual con- 
cessions, their proposals began to 
approach each other, until, finally, 
a settiement was arrived at, in 
which the pliancy of the two 
different natures in contest, and 
the greater generosity or self- 
satisfaction of the one, were big 
factors, and factors always in- 
teresting for the study of the 
golfing psychologist. Apart from 
the loss of interest, there is a loss 
in equity, too, for these official 
handicaps are not made for the 
purposes of the match at all. 
Tiey are designed for scoring 
competition, and any proportion 
of the strokes allowed in score play 
which may be applied to match 
play achieves a measure of justice 
of such a very rough-and-ready 
sort that it deserves much rather 
to be called by another name 
And shall we cail it injustice—to 
use the p! raseology of Aristotle ? 
A player of the wild, hard-hitting 
order requires many more strokes 
in a scoring affair than a player 
of the steady-going class who is 
his equal in amatch. Therelore, 
as beiween these two, no reckon- 
ing based on the strokes given for wa 
scoring competition works out 
justly for match play. Where a 
foursome match is in prospect, 
the iniquity of this mode of 
reckonirg is more striking still, 
for it used to be one of the com- 


monplace obiter arcta witht regard MR. f1. 





HLUTCHINSON. 


to the arrangements fora foursome 
that ‘* It is useful to remember, 
in making foursomes, that a com- 
bination of a strong player with 
a weak one will generally deleat 
two medium players; though on 
paper, and with regard to the 
individual abilities of the four, the 
match may seem a very fair one.” 
his is No. XII. in * Hints to 
Golfers of Riper Years,” and 
though such an unfortunate 
number, it is a just observation. 
It is, however, one of those bits 
of ancient practicai wisiom which 
the modern mathematical mode of 
reckoning treats with absolute 
contempt and neglect, 

THE GENTLE Art OF PLAYING 

rut FOURSOME, 

We have lately received a 
hint of immense value in the 
gentle art of playing tie foursome, 
from watching a certain prole 
sional who has made a great study 
of it, Ile is a very fine putter 
himself, and seems to inspire with 
much of his genius for the short 
vame every amateur with whom 
he is in per nership. His method 
is this: Pointing out to his 
partner the line to the hole, he 
tells him ‘** Just get your ball to 
there, and there’s a vutter right 


into the hole.” Of course, in 





nine cases out of ten there is no 
such thing as even the faintest 
beginnings of a gutter; but the 
mere suggestion is enough to add 
immeasurably to the confidenc 

with which the player then 
addresses himself to the putt, and, 
strong in that suggested con 
fidence, he generally holes the 
ball. We have already stated our 
conviction that you can no more 
play a foursome successfully than 
you can make successful love on 


but 


perfectly truthful principles ; 
this particular question of a plea- 
sant path to the hole had escaped 
~ 


‘N 


. 


uS aS a means which 1s justified 






by the end, 


pe 
SAT) we \\ pes Mr. H. E, Tavior 
\ - oO [There are several things to 


be remarked about Mir. iH I 


= Paylor In the first place, h 
h s quite on olti most vrace 11 
af golfing styles ; condly, 
when playing a big mat ‘ 


TA } LOR. appears more et! tirely im id 
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u Nel tha invboly else: thirdly, he is generally believed to possess more 
clubs than any other iver in the world \t the various volf clubs of which 
he isa member he has whole lockers full of discarded weapons, and the number 
o itters belonging to him is so large that no one would believe in it Not 
only does he have many clubs, but they are all extraor linarily vo vd ones, for 
he is one of th icky people who have an eye for a good club, The best 
thing that Mr. Taylor has done is, of course, his p!av in the amateur 
clamptonship of 1g05 In the final round against Mr. Lassen he certainly 


not do himself justice; but it must be remembered that at the beginning of 


he week he had been ill in bed, and a championship week is A very tiring thing 
Wien he beat Mr. Graham in the semi-final he played golf just about as well 
as it can be played, and at his best he is undoubtedly a very brilliant golfer. 
Ile belongs to a great many clubs, but his home yreen Is, ol c yurse, Sudbrook 
Park, and he has done great execution for Richmond in their annual match 


avainst their rivals from the Old Deer Park. 


rue Large Ms ARCHIE () 1 DON, 
The dreadfully sad death of Mr. Archie Gor :ou will have been felt by all 
“ p,ever piaved oll with him or met him on the links. The radiant Cheet 


f ess and joiliness—there is no other word so expressive —that male 


him so popular everywhere, made him likewise the most delightlul of 





partners of opponents, Ile was on his day a fine, dashing player. 
lis reat Streneth stood him in good sites l, and he could seni 
the ball prodigious distunces, more especially with his cleek, which 
was a favourite weapon. Mr. Gordon played for Oxtord against Cam 
brvive at Sunningdale in 1905 It was a sad day for Oxford, who, alter 
wit ‘ the match for six years in succession, suffered a crushing defeat. 


Mr. Gordon, however, had the suistaction of being the only man on his side 


to win his game; he beat Mr. Allen, who atterwards captained Cambridge 
by some three holes Iie played at different times for the Ox‘ord and 
Cambndge Golling Society, and represente:l them im their matches at 


Dullymount on their last Irish tour in 1rg08. So uniformly friendly and 
j 


leasant a companion can very ill be spared 


Tue beencun Oren CHampionsuir, MAY 30TH 
) 


It must be very theult in these days when so many golfing events ol 
the first interest are all put close together, in the long days of spring, to hx 
them so that they do not coincide. We regret, but suppose it was inevitable, 


that the French open championship is announced for May 30:h and May 31st 
next Phi. is coincident with our amateur championship, so that one cannot 


win the British amateur championship and win, or even see, the French open 


next vear, 
fo Test tue Kun or Gor BALLS 
There is a capital wav, whicn we have discovere ! only lately, of testing 
the running of a golf ball off the putter, It can only be adopted on a day 
when the green or lawn is coated over with drops of moisture on the grass 
blades, either from white frost, dew, or the deposit of a sea fog or Scotch 
mist. When this is so, each ball as it runs along leaves its track plainly 
marked by a green line where it has swept the silvery drops off the grass 
blades. The diff-rence in the way of running of balls of different makes, 
and of some balls of the same make, is very marked and curious, We cannot 


mention the species which keep their course well and those that are easily 
deflected, because this would savour rather of grituitous advertisement on the 
one side and unasked-for censure on the other; but we can as.ure all and 
sundry that it is a test worth trying, because the knowledge of the ball that 
will run true on the putting green is knowledge that will serve us well. It 
will not onivy make us choose the best ball, but also putt the better by reason 
of our confidence in the choice 
A CHRISTMAS MEKTING AY Wersiwarp Hs! 
Christmas is as a rule the only holiday season at which there is no 


meeting. Easter, Whitsuntide and autumn all have their competitions ; but 
it Christmas golfers are generally allowed to plav their own half-crown matches 
in peace and quiet This Christmas, however, there is going to be an 
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innovation at Westward Ilo! in the form of a meeting to consist of a modicum 
of score play and a gvod deal of match play, both by foursomes and singies. 
Match-play tournaments, especially foursomes, are always deservedly popular, 
and the meeting will probably be a popular success. It will be interesting to 

e whether the example set by Westward Ho! will be followed by others, 
or whether people will think that there are quite enough meetings already. 
Devonshire must, neecless to say, have a great pu!l over many counties in 
the matter of winter climate, 

ANoTHER CouNtTy UNION, 

So Lancashire is to have its Golfing Union. There was a meeting at 
Manchester the other day, when a considerable number of clubs sent repre- 
sentat.ves, and the proposal to forma union was carried unanimously. This is 
a great acquisition for the ** Unionist” party, for there are few stronger 
golfing counties than Lancashire. A great many peuple say, not without 
some show of reison, “*\What on earth do we want with unions; are 


’ 
”»  Nevertneless, the movement 


not there enough competitions already ? 
goes on steadily and unobtrusively making converts. It will be interesting 
to see if it ever flourishes in the metropolitan area. We do not think of the 
courses near London as being in any particular county. A man who plays 
at Sunning ‘ale does not necessarily feel a patriot’s love for Berkshire ; nor 
does the membership of Woking or Waiton Heath imvly an ambition to 
represent Surrey. The same argument might, it is true, be applied to cricket, 
and would certainly not be true in that instance. We can only wait and see 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


CASE, Cope 7. Sharp, recently heard in the King’s Bench Division 

is of yvreat importance to all intereste | in country life. Sir A. 

Cope is the owner of Bramshill, and most persons know the large 

juantities of heath that are found in the neighbouriood of 

Bramshill and Eversiey. Some of this heathland was let 

by Sir A. Cope for a game farm, and the tenant of the 

eam? farm rented al-o from him the sporting rights over a_ large 
area of the open land, The heath was set on fire, and Sir A. Cope’s 
men were busily engaged in putting out the fire. The defendant, ‘the 
manager of the game farm, was naturally apprehensive that the fire might 
reich the farm. At all events, by burning the heath it was injuring his 
sporting rights, and he was quite as anxious as anyone that it should be got 
under Ile did not approve of the means Sir A. Cove’s men adopted, so 
without any authority took on himself to try his own method, which was to 
burn in advance certain patches of heath where the flames could be kept 
under control, so that when the great fire reached the spot it would stop of 
itself, as there would ke nothing for it to burn. Defendant had no authority 
whatever for doing this and did it in spite of Sir A, Cope’s men’s prohibition. 
So Sir A. Cope browsht an action against the de‘endant in the County 
Court for trespass The judg: found against the defendant, awarding ten 
shillings damages. Defendant appealed, It was admitted that the 
def-ndant had no right to set the heath on fire; but although 
he had no right, he might justify his act on the ground of necessity. The 
defendant had also the rigut to the game on the land and so had an interest 
in putting out the fire. The Court said that the real question in this case 
was: Could the defendant do what was necessary to preserve the game on the 
land from being burnt? This they thought he could do, and if that was so, 





were the fires that he male necessary to prevent the game from being injured e 
It so, the defendant was justified in what he did. As this view of the case had not 
been considered bythe County Court judge, the case was sent back for a new trial 
It would not be right for us to make any comments on the case pending the 
new trial, but when that has taken place, whichever way it goes, the case will 
give rise to the consideration of several most interesting points as to the 
respective rights and duties of landlord and tenant over open lands. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rik GOLDFINCH., 
[To tHe Emiror or * Country Lire.” |} 
In Counrry Lite of December 18th appears a letter from 


SiR, Fruit. 
grower” on the subject of ** Goldtinches and Hullfinches,” containing the 
following sentence; ** There is not, itis probable, a single person in this 
country, perhaps we may say in the world, who does not wish every possible 
protection extended to the goldfinch.” With this sentiment I cordially agree ; 
but if it means that the delightful goldfinch does no known damage to orchard 
or garcen, I have an exverience to di-count the bill, and I offer it to your 
columns with the object of enquiring whether any of your correspondents 
have observed the same delinques cy in goldfinches., Returning alter absence 
to my Dorset home in the first week of last August, I noticed that the 
tritomas (‘‘red-hot pokers”™ in common parlance) in a long herbaceous 
border were, to a large extent, stripped of the red flowers and reduced 
to ugly green sticks This puzzlel me for some days, until one 
morning, when [ was quietly reading in a garden chair, I discovere! 
the culprits Four or five goldfinches appeared at one end of the border; 
each bird grasped a stalk of tritoma, picke | off a red flower-bell from the 
bottom, crushed it in his bill fora moment, an! then dropped it on the border, 
only to detach another flower and treat it similarly, So they went syste- 
matically down the border stripping off the flowers that had opened during 
the preceding night, I suppose they found some pleasant fool, or salubrious 
digestive juice, in the flowers; but the result was disastrous to the effect of 
the border, I should add that it was the common, old-fashioned red tritoma 
that suffered; they left severely alone some newer flame-coloure |] species 
which flowered rather later in the month. Now is this a common experience, 
or are the golifinches of Dorset more wicked than elsewhere ?—E. GRAHAM 
DISEASE IN LARCH PLANTATION, 
[To rue Epiror or **Counrry Lire”) 
Sirk, —I have lately received a letter from a friend in the Cotswold country 


in which he says he and his neignbours are suflering from the disease in the 


larch plantations this year more than usual, The plant is attacked by an 
insect which bores through the leader. Some of the landowners are proposing 
to cut down some new plantations, I hear some complaints from planta- 
tions on chalk, but none from the red sandstone district in Somerset. I 
write to ask if you would kindly invite communications from your readers 
respecting the larch disease, and especially in refzrence to the soil on which 
the tree is grown. It would be sat'sfactory to prove that trees on certain 
soils are not attacked.—-JOHN W. LLAWKINs. 





NATIONAL HORSE SUPPLY. 
[To 14% Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sirk, —As the result of the council meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture held in London on November 2nd, 1909, it has 
been decided to call a conference on the question of the horse supply 
venerally and ear-marking in particular, to which the leading horse and 
avricultural societies will be invited to send representatives. The conference 
will be held on February 2nd, 1910, at the Council Room of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 16, Bedford Square, London, W.C., and any 
further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned or from the secretary, 
Central Chamber of Agriculture, 1, Orchard Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.—W. Puittrorrs Wittiams, Secretary, Ear-marking Association. 











A CANINE FAULT. 
[To rue Epirox or * Country Lirt,.”]} 
Sir, —Can any of your readers inform me how to cure a yoing dog, fifteen 
months old, of running up to and after vehicles? Ile is a half-bred Scotch 
terrier, highly intelligent, and a model of obedience in the house; but the 
moment he is out of doors and hears the rattling of a vehicle, however far off, 
he dashes away and up to it, skirts it, gives one bark and returns to me. At 
first, when I was able to catch him, he was punished ; but he never comes near 
enough to me now when h» returns from a scamper, except when I go through 
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some public gardens here (Guernsey), then he wiits at the first seat 


\ to be put 
on the leash. 


I might then, of course, punish him; but I feel sure he would 
resent my taking advantage of his confi lence and would lose trust in me. Ie 
has two of his paws already injured by being run over by a cart, but that has 
not cured him. I[ would like to try everytning possible to cure him of that 


his only vice. —Don. 

THE SCOTTISH AND IRISH TEMPERAMENT IN 
tTo rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.’ | 

w ol “Tee 


say, ‘‘the Irish poet has not to any considerable extent been able to express 


POETRY, 


£1R,—In your interesting revie Dublin Book of Lrish Verse,” you 


the native genius as, for example, the Scotch has done. There, ‘ the far-off 
us ‘The Fk and * The King Sits in Dunferm- 
line Town drinking the blood-red Wine’; while the Scottish temperament is 


things’ have given nur Maries’ 
in every line of * Auld Lang Syne,’ the real national anthem of the country. 
In this, Scottish sentiment finds expression with ‘canny’ moderation and a 
characteristic pawkiness.” Of course, the truth, or the reverse, of the fore- 
going obiter dicta is entirely dependent upon whether your reviewer has in 
view the Scottish temperameat as manifested in the poetry of English-speaking 
Scots poets or wiiether he is also including in his purview the products of the 
Gaelic muse. In the latter case, I venture to think that his characterisation 
is incomplete, unsound and in every way unsatisfactory 
able that 


in the 


It is, perhaps, inevit- 
**canniness”’ and ‘* pawkiness” should be prominently associated 


English mind with the. Scottish character, even to the 
connecting 


extent ol 


those qualities with the exercise of the poetic art; but 
Scottish-Gaelic 
The 


manifested in 


sO lar as verse iS concerned they are conspicuous 


by their absence. real Scottish and the real Irish tempeta- 


ment, as poetry, are alike; and in no respect more 
so than in so far as both eschew any tendency or inclination to indulgence 


in the qualities in question. ** Cannines 


is scarceiy a peculiar national 
characteristic, all nations and peoples being more or less prone thereto; but 
**pawkiness ” is a quality which, if characteristic of some of my country 
identified rather 
Celtic 


seen of it in Gaelic poetry, an incomparably richer and more 


men, is to be with the Teutonic elements in the Scottish 


race th.n with the inhabitants of Scotland. Certainly, there is 
y; 


nothing to be 


extensive literary field than its corresponding entity in the Lowlands. 


The literary genius of Ireland and Scotland, as regards poetry, at all events, 
is only correctly reflected in the works of the Gaelic bards, old and modern. 
The English-speaking poets of both countries cannot be regarded as true or 


satisfactory exponents of the national temperament; for even where, as 


in the case of certain modern versiticrs belonging to what is called the Anglo- 


Irish school—in Scotland there is no equivalent to this **school,” so far as poetry 


is concerned —Gaelic inspiration and even idiom have been largely resorted to 


in order to Convey a suggestion of ‘* national atmosphere,” the result of so 


much striving after ‘‘ effect” is, artistically considered, in inverse ratio to the 


imount of time and labour bestowed upon it Even in prose, a much easier 
I | ’ 


ind simpler medium for the conveyance of all those chuacteristics underlying 


what is called ** national atmosphere,” the effect of building up English ona 


basis of Gaelic idiom and sentiment is highly unsatisfactory. Even in regard 


to so brilliant an exponent of the Anglo-Scottish school as Mr, Neil Munro 
himself a Gaelic speaker, though not a writer—the resulting gain to English 


letters is an excee ingly dubious quantity, The English reader is more mysti- 


fied than pleased——more diverted than satistied ; while the Gaelic man rises 


from the perusal of that author’s romances with the thought upon his lips, 
** flow much better, how much more naturally and artistically, all this could 
have been said in Gaelic.” 


It is not good art to write English literature in 





German or any other foreign style; why, therefore, should Anglo-[rish or Anglo 
Scots poets or prose-writers seek to do the thing which, artistically considered, 
it is neither expedient nor desirable to accemplish 2—RUARAIDH ERSKINE, 

| We cheerfully admit that ** the products of the Gaelic muse” are interest- 
ing, but surely the Scottish temperament finds its best expression in the lone 


line of poets which includes Dunbar and Biind Harry and Burns and Sir Walter 


Scott. What are the corresponding names in Scottish-Gaclic verse 2—Ep, | 
INTRODUCTION OF BRITISIL FISH INTO INDIA, 
{To tHe Epiror or **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sik,—As everyone knows, trout acclimatisation is on the high road to 
success in Kashmir, and is an accomplished fact in Ceylon. The first 


abortive efforts to introduce trout into India were made many years ago on 


the Neilgherries. It was merely want of knowledge, of how to transport ova, 
which made those early attempts a failure. The streams of the Neilvherries 
are undoubtedly suited to trout, and the rainfall is smaller than on the Ceylon 


ilills 


plains, are one of the 


big and sudden floods, which wash away the young fish into the 
but if 


difficulty has been got over in Ceylon, it is surmountable on the Neilgherries. 


dificulties on the Hlighlinds of the East; this 


Another importation of British fish, now probably almost forgotten, proved 
completely successful ; this was the introduction of carp and tench into the 


waters of the Neilgherry plateau. Phe Ootacamund Lake, the lake at 


Wellington, and other sheets of water on these hills, now swarm with the 
descendants of these British colonists. he water and climate have caused 
the fish to run more to quantity than size, and the Ootacamund Lake swarms 
here are, 
however, good fish as well, but everyone knows the superlative cunning of 


At Wellington, 
this, 


with little carp and tench of a quarter of a pound and under. 


the big carp and the extreme capriciousness of the tench, 


I never eiiher saw tench caught nor took any myself; however, 1s 


negative evidence, and I am by no means prepared to assert that there is 
none there. 
being 


Natives used to fish a great deal in the Ootacamund Lake, and, 


Madrassees, they naturally employed the methods in general use 
for catching the common indigenous carp of Madras (Barbus chrysopoma, 


Anglicised into olive carp). This latter fish, in the pords round Madras, 


The 


t 2 
stones, 


seldom exceeds a pound in weight, so no running tackle is necessary. 
little pier of and 

which he builds out for a yard or two, so as to be able to reach deeper 
water, 





fisherman sits at the water’s edge, or on a mud 


His half-dozen rods are light reeds, which lie floating on the water, 
their butts all close together under his hand, and their points radiating 
outwards like the spc kes of 


a wheel. The floats are short lengths of dried 


TRY 


924) 


LIFE. 


grass, attached to the line by one end only The buit is usually dough, 
made of native flour, or atta, as it is called Fishing in this way the natives 
used to catch large numbers of the litthe Qotacamund carp, O ure, when 
it big one happened to be hooked it always, or nearly always, broke away, 
Ihe tact that anvone could go to the trouble an spense of importing carp 


and tench into India shows how very litth: was known at the time regardin 


Madras are finer 


the 1 digenous fish, The labeos and white carps ot 


fish in every wav than our own carp and tench, and could have been estab 


lished in the Ootacamund Lake at trifling cost. —FLEUR-DE-LY 


AC 


Epiior of 


URIOUS 
{To rut “Country Lire, 


STK I enclose 


asnap-shot of a 


rather curious vroup, viz,, a box, a cat an 





a terrier, 


each other, —=—lTHowas S, B. BELL. 


PEARLS IN SCOPTISIL WATERS 
[To rue Enirok or *Counrry Lire.’ | 
Sirn,—Several theories have been promulgated by scientists for the existen 


of the pearl in the fresh-water mussel, The best authorities agr that it i 


caused by the intrusion of a fluke or tremato le About 1852 Fillipi showed 
that the pearls in our fresh-water mussels were com yosed by means of such an 
intruder, to which he gave the name of ** Distomum duplicatum,” and thi 


Shipley in his recent work, “* Pearis at 
(Mytilus « 


which in 


fact is mentioned by Mr. A. E. 


Parasites,” The pearis of the common sea-mu el ulis) are also 


alleged to be due to the presence ol its adult stages resid 
in the intestines of the scoter or eider duck, while the origin of the pearl in 
This paras te is said to be received from one of 


Tt is an ill 


the oyster is the tapeworm, 


the larve ravs that exist near the banks, wind that blow 
Zz 


nobody good,” and the summer droughts that are the dread of the 
ordinary angler are a boon to the pearl-fisher Then it is that, with 
his long V-shaped pole and strong magnifying glass, he sallies forth to irch 


the likeliest parts ol the river, The v grant tinkers Ww » ** wander Scotland 


” > “4 ( et i-lishers, ud soit is no uncommon 
through ire regular and keen pear i 


occurrence for the resident or visitor in Ilighland distr 
** Wull \ buy « purrl the day 


to be accosted by 


one of this traternity with the question: > su 
the gem offered always being represented to have been taken from an 
adjacent stream, ‘To give such nomads their due, the artich renerally a 


genuine one. An evil result of their operations, however, ts that by pick 
unlikely, they are gradually 


ilso of their gem 


out every mussel-shell that they see, likely and 


denuding the streams of their mussels and, consequently, 


lor this type of fisher the discovery olf a more or less valuable’ pearl not 


infrequently ends In a drunken Carousal, and a night or twos sojourn tn th 


nearest gaol, \ friend of mine, who was one day angling for salmon on the 


Feith, encountered one of these peal-seekers in a state o ollapse through 





over-exertion and cold, Ile helped the man out of th water @ 


a wood dram. Together they then examined the forty mu ls orlso co 


the angler laughingly remarking he woald take the fir-t pearl found in 
ex change for the dram, {ter the greater part of th yivalves had n 
opened, a somewhat poor gem was found in one of them, and duly handed 
over by the pearl-fisher, In the next hell tried a beautiful large 
spherical pearl one of the best that has recently een taken from 
the river displayed itself, But a second dram otlered would no 
purchase this one. [t doubtless found its way into the hands of a lo 

jeweller, The Chinese cause a certain kind of fresh-warer mussel (| ) 


hvria) to form pearls. In early summer, when t Ivaly men their she 
five or six beads made of mother-o pearl are put lo ich of them. \t 
the end of the year the mussels are drawn up 4nd opened, and the beads at 

found covered with a pearly crust in such a manner that they have a per t 
resemblance to real pearls. In conclusion, it may be statec that fresh-w I 
pearls are still profitably fished for in parts of Central Kurope; and that 
in Bavaria, Bohemia and elsewhere a licen¢ only granted to t 

fishers once within a period of several years Ia yne such pr 

been devised in the “land of brown heath and shaggy woo 


te . : : 
industry might have been sav S bs 


porting 


Tine three live and feed together, an ive on the best of terms with 
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eivine directions for th trect service for the roval table savs, ‘* First set 


forth mustard with brawn ; take your knife in your hand, ani cut brawn in the 


dis it lieth, and lay on your sovereign’s trencher, and see (here he mustara.” 
It is still customary to serve up this dish at Queen’s College, Oxford, where 
the ar.cient ceremonies are carefully observed, After the boar’s head the 
next important Christmas dish was the peacock, the preparing of which 100k 
son time kirst the skin was carefully stripped off with the plumage 
wihering to it; the bird was then reasted, When done and hali cold it 
was sewn up again in its feathers, its beak gilded, and so sent to table, 
Sometimes the whole body was covered with leat gold, a piece of cotton 
soaked with spirits placed in the beak, which was lighted before being 
carved, It was basted with the yolk of an egg, stuffed with spices and sweet 
herbs and served with plenty of rich gravy. This dish was carried into the 


inine-hall by the noblest born or most beautiful of the lady guests, who placed 
it before the master of the house. It seems to have been introduced into this 


country early in the sixteenth century, for we learn that Archbishop Cranmer 


objected to the appearance of more than one dish of turkey cocks at State 
banquets Ihe popular mince-pies, known as ‘* mutton-pies” in 1596, were 
iked in oval-shaped crust, intended to represent the manger In which the Christ- 
child was laid. Plum-pottage was in olden times served with the first course 
fa Christmas dinner. It was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth 
thickened with brown bread, Raisins, currants, prunes, cloves and ginger 


were added during the boiling process, and when it had all been thoroughly 
boiled this mess was served with the best meats. In 1801 Brand partock of 
i tureenful of “luscious plum - porridge,” and this seems to be the latest 
record of this once indispensable Christmas dish ; but doubtless it was the 
original of the rich, dainty plum-puddings of to-day (>. WELBURN, 


A CAT AS FOSTER-MOTIIER 
{To THK Epiror oF ** Country Lire.” | 
Sir,——My photograph shows « cat and six young rabbits which she has vrought 
up since they were about two days old, The whole nest of six wild young rabbits 
vere given to the cat the same day her own kittens had been destroyed, and 


instead of being eaten, as was expected, she adopted and has su -cessfully 





{1 CURIOUS FAMILY, 


brought them up. She cannot understand their taste for green food, and is 
constantly bringing dainties in the shape of rats and mice to tempt their 


palates, and appears to be very disappointed upon their refusing to eat such 


feline delicacies I tried to secure a photograph of her carrying a rat to her 
adopte! youngsters, but she always dropped it before | could make an 
exposure, The whole family are alive and well to-day, and can be seen by 


applying to the owner—Mrs. Broadley of Stamfor! Bridge, near York,— 
SYDNEY TI. Situ 





SPENSER’S COTTAGE AT TIRSTWOOD 
fo THe Eprrox oF ‘Country Lirkt.”’| 
Sir, —l send a photograph showing the interior of the poet Spenser’s cottage 


at Hirstwood, near Burnley. In this, tradition has it that he wrote the 
** Faerie Queene.” At any rate, the cottage is of great age, W. WALKDEN 





CROSSBILLS IN YORKSHIRE. 
{To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.) 


j 
Six, —Some six months ago | sent you a note of the occurrence of a flock of 
crossbiils in Wales, and in view of the interest since caused by the appearance 
of the birds in so many other paris of the country—as well as their occurrence 
in other parts of Europe—you may, perhaps, consider it worthy of mention 
in CouNTRY LiFe that a flock of quite fifty were seen on the borders of: the 


Bolton Abbey moors a few days ago. On the same day large flocks o 


fieldfares and some other birds were on the moor; a lot of about fifty wigeon 
passed over me some twenty or thirty yards high, and there was a single 
golden eye upon one of the reservoirs, while fifteen swans were also seen flying 
over the higher moors, as well as several grey crows and a merlin. It might 
be only a coincidence, but most of these visitors happened to be flying almost 
due west. Whether or no the swans were wild birds it would be impossible to 
say, but the gamekeeper to whom I was talking when they passed, said he did 
not know of any such considerable number kept anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood, and the fact that they were all adult would seem to point to the 


probability of their being wild,—-L..G 









